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PREFACE 


“Thlctysve yeersafter this work was orginally written in 1983, weare iow losing backon a vastly diferent world, Weare aria worldwide 
pandentie, tthe ime ofthis writing, nsaly owo million people have died worldwide from COVID-19. 

Eventhough thirty-five years have passed since  wrete thisnhaterel as a1aster’ chess im apologetics, over three decades has nat changed 
‘the key principles and vecscitie in this book, True truth dace not fede, migrate, ox chenge eves tiae, avis often falsely proposed today New 
does not mesh true C.S, Lewis celled it“chionological anchbary* This refers ta the belief that just because truth esi is oldar itis ners 
‘infact, most of what passes today for modern selativisticthoughtisjustarshash of prior intellectual history: We've been there and done that, 
‘evs tae the time tele hictary and ersieal hing reveal that common thread, ae evidenced inthe canvent ad" fxevsionict story. 

‘The hundseds of sources usted in thls book needed no revisions. balleve dheyIild helr ov and pass the test of tne, by fe asa digital 
sasheting agency owner adjunct marketing profeccr, dad, husband, and grandfather did not allew time for come possible updates Judge for 
_yourselt, Forgive me ifyou think relevancy faded overtime. doubt ithas, and stand by my soureesand conclusions 

none cense, this bookie my weitten testement to my walk with Christ that carted on October 12, 1974, Read uy perconal testimony in 
“A Cross in an Goean Voyage” in the appendix for what happened on that October night. Also read my leter written in 1981 to telative nd 
‘Send, Steve, win battled cancer an later succumbed to its veges He read this etter and bookpviortohis death end embraced is message. 
Le ultsnately defeated cuffecing andie naw inthe pretenca of Chet, forever free from pain You are nat forgotton, Stave 

‘Some say thatelsionis a "private matter however, rue truth is very much public uaiter. Privacy atterapts tokeep truth unoffensive and 
‘controlled. Truth doer not ike a eage (must couse cut, no matter who it faces dawn, Like C.S Levis, found myself in “a univecce with ne 
‘ect on that October night. and T¥e been sae ever since 

‘Emake na epologies. Ae the apecte Paul etated in Ronsane 1:16 (NASB), am nat ashamed af the Gospel for st isthe power of Ged unto 
salvation, for those who believe tothe Jew fist and also the Gceek"In short, that meansall people, places, times, races, and nations, However, 
note that God's powerto change ives is unleashed with active belief and not just eer telling interes. By gace, we must act and live on the 
[power granted us for calvation. ,to0, an not shane ofthe Gospel that changed ny life, Waat fellow ent a “ate dance” for saf spaces 
‘Thetopic of this bockisnot aft fora wet Kleenec apzrocch, [don have all the enswersto the tough questions surrounding evland suffering, 
{how to God'insinite wisdom. In theend, [admit that on this cide oF etensty there are some hinge Ijust do notundesctand. 

‘Currently, four world views concern me: reladvism, slentfi naturaisn, neopaganism, and soclalism. {touch on afl four plus more in this 
oak. 

‘Widh relativism, cece is no such thing as absolute cruth, Some often suy, "Truth Is relacve, These is no absolute truth” And yet, when, 
‘hosing this etstement, T often ask, ‘Aze you abssiutsly sure?" To make such a pronouncement, one iz caught in a self contradictory 
statement As EAward W. Younkins so aptly states: “Reattvisni contends that all ruth is relative except forthe elim that ‘truth is eative 
Anaddition, “Wat's truefor ou may not be true forme isthe sentiment. Well, haw da they know thats tae? In math there's only one ight 
answer ts 2 problem, as C$. Lewis once reminded us The same applies to religion, arpécally when all the worl’ religions have differant 
‘answers tc sore ofthe same critical questions 

‘With scientific naturalism, colonae and tashnology alone will sive the wooldsproblenie This Star Trek dceam world i just that: adeesm, 
Advancements in sclence have helped but not fully advanced humankind. We sill havea problem of tbe heart not yetsclved by elance 

‘With neopeganism, “epirituality” har exploded, yet confusion seigne. Keep yous religion to youreelt, but don't male value judgments, The 
Jideo-Cheistian worldview has been discarded tn a cloud of doubt. God has not spoken. Hes silent, so they sey. Front the environment ro 
“man-made” global warning, everything green, and back to relativism, the earth wins the day. Environmental stewardship is important, 
God's eration is ounsta manage but not ours ts Wonship. We atampeta “save the planet while wes lose our sole, 


‘And fourth, despite its rampant intelectual and practical failures workdvide, democratic socialism is cising in popularity. For me, thisis 
{far more an incelleeeual than a plisiel” concen, Deapiteite utes twentieth and twenty feet centucy faces, cecalien har been erased, 
‘with lite or np accurate historical Scrutiny. Tn essence, socialism is merely Marsism dressed up to go to church Its ecgnomic makeup 
covering the real pexzoa. examine the voote of coieliem in chapter 2. The “fee stuf” zocalicmn offer today is a destroyer of ezonomic 
growth and eeecom If wars thought was Fal. modern demoeratiesovalism has caughe the seme virus And ye the rootor such chinking 
‘oes to the heat of each individuel. change people's hesrts, and you change society. With socaliem, the human condition is bypassed, 
thinking thae governmentalone can solve ar problenns Government has ite place, buts napanacea, 

nthe theclogice and philosophical sie, atteapts to reconcile the existence of God with thereality ofeviloften fell pay talogical fallacies 
cextreodiicatione” of he nature of God. Theiatiefinititm "zslver’ the problem by Limiting Gad; determinism reduces the zelevancy af freer, 
Gualisen iunplies an impersonal antithesis of good and evl: universalism attempts to “sanctify” determinism inthe context of eschatology: 
and moniam pros ev anillasion Az we ehell cee, these and.other‘clutione" compromise truth, logic and theology. Suck attempts not 
only fal to solve che problem ot pain and surtering, but they also arm adimcult problem into an impossible problem, Healthy con‘rontation 
‘wit truth, rather than compromise of it, wil serve the best intrest of scholership,theclogy, and philosophy. 

waves, witha lend of «biblical workénew and veason, theres practical and transcendent hope, Linlikethe preceding appreachesto weil, 
and suffeing, Iwill attenpt 2 historical, biblical, theological, and philosophical analysis. The value af this epproach is encouraged by Dr 
[Pradrick Copiestor, whe states the fllswing concerning the preblem af evil: 


There would, ofcourse, be a gueat deal moce to say on this subject, were one to introduce consiterations drawn from theology, 
and any pussy philocephicel considesntion of the problem is nececaasly fac lees extinfactry than «treatment in whieh beth 
theological and philosepicel truths are utilized. The cocerines of the Fall and che Redemption, for instance, thraw light on the 
problem ofevil which cannot be shed by purely philosophical reasoning 


"The pages to follow will thus, with « historial and biblical foundation, attempt to epthesiae the strength of theology, philosopy, nd 
‘common sense. Is hoped that this approach wil bring well-rounded answers nd clarifications to such an important issue 

‘Thuoughoat she theological end philosophical history of the problem af evil, two echocls of hought heve chapad the direction of thisizeue: 
“Augustinian and teeneean. in the Augustinian system, the crestucerether than the Creator sresponstblefor ev. ManS abuse ofhisfree will, 
seen inthe Fall is crucial to this scheal of thought fn contrast, the renaean sehecl shifts the esponsibility of evil toward God instead of 
rman, Rather than an eniphesis on the past, mors concentration i pled on the Future (eseaatelogialin nature), 

Instead of ising sides with ether Augustine ox trenaeus, my approach will stress an impoctant concept: balance, Unfortunately, the 
‘tendency i to chift to one extreme or another, rather than resting inthe balance of biblical tension. Doth cehocle of thought have their 
strengths and faults in relation co what scripture does and doesnot tellus concerning the prcblem ef evi, 

‘theft fous napter, Lil extablich the foundation from whic biblical theiems approaches the problema of wil In chapter 3,twillacgue 
‘hat Satan and the realty of demonle evils mot Jus a airy tale. tn chapter 2, part 4, ill trace nanSassessmuent of is own human nature 
fromcleceical o conterporacy tines In chepter 2, part2, will pecont the biblicel vewothunen nsture.In chepter3,the bookaf band it 
answers ro evil illb discussed. From job will then shift tothe apex or biblical thesis ansvrer to evil: Carist'sredemption. Chapter 5 wr, 
inzeference to the foundation of chapters 1 thuough 4, utlze logic to fiwther analyze evil and sulfering, And last, chapter 6 will cover €.8 
Lewis: views on pain at diseues him lassicbocks The Problem of Pain and A Grief Observed. The overriding conclision ofl si ehaptect 
is thatbiblicel theism provides cogent, consistent, anlivablesolution to the problen of evi. Bibliceltheism’s purposes not to supply allthe 
ancwece yetitdoes cupply logical, acceptable and livable angwers Ta demand an:wers to allthe questions currounding evil ix cbeued, merely 
because of humans’ fink and epistemological intatians. 

‘A cubjec: like the problera of evil is no eazy iseve Cmiust confess thet, in atopic such as pain and euffering, ny undesstending often 
cutweighs my obedience Purthermoce, we nist never forget thatthe Western cu‘ure in which we ives often drawn more tran coemfort 
than isis In such asoftand technologicel socity, we often become immune tothe cold realities of evil, pain, and suffering 


‘There are two reasons the book that follows is not an academic exercise for me, Firs, with the sudden and unexpected death of my father 
‘when ras fourteen, quickly learned the pain of grief. Atthat time in my life, Christ was merely religious figure" rather than the risen Lond 
‘that Hie is to meow. Had fully known the transforming power of Christ then, such grief would havebeen easier to bear. 

Second, since age ten, {have suffered from a rare neurological condition mown as Tourette's syndrome. This condition, which to date has 
np cure, hae given me festhand experience regasding the zeaities of eufeving Although thie condition isnot terminal, :may facets paysical 
‘and social consequences for the rest of my fe, Lcan say wrth all honesty that shave learned lessons through my suffering thet comfort would. 
hhave never taught me. Suifering has taught me lessonsin humility, patience, and trust. Suffering has also rerninded me that those of us who 
‘ae faced with a “thorn in the flesh’ (2 Cor 12:7 NASD) also have a source outside of ourselves to which to turn for comfort. We must never 


forget that Christ Himself knew the reality of thoms, yet His taoms composed a crown that He chose, for the world's sake, to wea. The thorns 
Christ hore neverhindered Him, and through His strength, they will never hinder His bride, thechutch, 

[My waiting on this age-old topics by no means groundbreaking, If anything, ve attempted to connect the dots and summarize the key 
questions about suffering and evil in an easy-to-read format. I've taken what many have said and organized it in « presentation for deeper 
understanding, 

ism sincere hope thatthe following chapters will both challenge the septicand encourage the bellever. 


1H Stuart atiins January 2021 


NOTES 


1 Frederic Copleston, “St. Thomas Aquinas: Creation A History of Philosophy, vol 2, part 2 (Garden City, NY: Image Books, 1962), 9. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Did the Devil Make Us Do It? 


0 Prince, O Chief of many thraned powers, that led the embattled Seraphim to war Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
earls, endangered Heaven's perpetual King, and put to prcof his high supreniacy, whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
‘ate! Too well see and rue the dize event That with sad ovecthow and foul defeat Fath lust us Heeven, x alles mighty host 
‘ horible destruction aid thus low, As far as gods and Heavenly essences Can perisl for the mind and spitremains invincible, 
and vigor coon returns, Though allour glory extinct, and happy state ere swallowed up in endless misery: 


‘To the detriment of modern thought, the reality ofthe devil as been zeducedito a Halloween myth-cartocn that has litle, if any, significance 
‘to contemporary if and meaning. Satan, deceptively dressed in Is red devils sut, gresping a ptchfork, and crowned with horns, generally 
is regarded as fiction rather than fact. Dut can such a portzayel be justified, particulary when weaze faced with a vast array of unanswered 
‘questions tegtsding tessone behind the cold, satk existence of evil and suffering? Must eupernasurel causes and influences remain 
insignificant merely becauce the five sensor cannot verify spisitual, nonhuman sauces of evil? in short, Haat asserts thiciseue well ache 
proclaims to Horatio, “There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy” In this ease, Satan has 
‘profoundly aected earth and must not be placed in the sealas af fantasy. f satan Is fantacy, then Christ is fiction, for Cheist consistently 
afficmed the existence ofthe devi, 

‘The central contention of this chapter ie az follove:afiniteand created being, Getun, thioughthe abuse of his free will, generated thereality 
and consequences af sin from which much of past and prerenteril and cufTering devive thei cousce, Alloa often the creation of eilieplaced 
‘on God (infinite) rather than on Satan and humans (finite). Some origins of evil ae thus generated by the crecture, not the creator However, 
‘this does notinfer that all eviland sutering result front Satan. Indeed thecearelogical and biblicalreasons for usiizing Satanto answier meny 
of the paradoxes suounding evil and suering, 


‘Reasons for Satan as a Valid Starting Point for Evil 


Practically syetking, the existence of evil in the world seems to many mote sel than the ecstence of God. We dou't need to convince 
coureelves f pain, cuflering, and gratuitous evil, expecially considering werldaffaie during both the twentieth and twenty fast centuriet. 
‘One knows evil i real, The question ie thie-Tea goed andloving Ged compatible with such evi? 
Then why use Setan as starting point for evil Dr. Fredrick Sontag (1924-2008), the late professor of philosophy at Pomona Colleze in 
‘California, asserts the following justification for satanic causality regarding evil: 
“The virtue of Leginning with che Devil ie that he often ieniuck more real to mostinen, and you arenot burdened et the beginning 
‘of the rgument with a fixed concept af Gad which niay only havete be changed inthe ight af actual experience justas the crany 
‘man may teach us much about sanity, so beginning with the Devil miay be a better guide to God today than any positive idea of 
God could be# 
Sontag also states: 


God has done certain things (if he exists), but recently we have learned that there area great number of things which he has 
‘not done, and such nonelections are peshaps more reveating of the divine intent The arguments against God's exstence may 
‘highlight what hehasnot done eg, 1oceate better worlds), and why, and thus Mluminate is nature more than reasoning based 


‘upon the world ne did eveate. 


Sontag ccems ta be saying two important things First, xelity ie eften snore revealing than concept The finite realities that man fazee ste 
often mere tangible than concept concerning divinity. However, this daes nat mean thet concepts about Gad are invalid, Yt only means that 
‘the perceived world is mote comprehensible than the world as we thinks. Because evils corel, Satan may supply abetter starting point for 
evil and sulfering than God. Such an approach does not imply that Ged’ attributes are of no value in an analysis of sufferingand evi; raches, 
ithelps to darify misconceptions concerning why God allows such evlto exist 

Secondly, Sontag srems to be saying that God's silence may cereal God's sovereignty and higher purposes infinite “passivity” may express 
purpose rather then parade Thus, the ruppated ‘contmadictione’ that exist between the pesbler of evil and the co-clled “loving Gad” may 
{n fact have hidden elements that sustain and clarify Gods attributes rather than cloud them. The principalities of Satan may soive the 
“paradox” of Godin ways few have considered. 

Logically, heres aseries of reasons fer using Seten asc valid starting point for a finite crigia of evil. First, enattempt to “reason away” Gods 
cecistence is impossible to prove frem # logical standpoint. Par example, to azsect that the existence of God can be disproved is te commit a 
‘major epistinalagical (the ceudy of lnowledge)blandes thet accume: that finite humane can paceese omnissint Iowledge. No humen, in 
ccomparizon tothe vast expance of knowledge within and without our univesse, can claim an epistemalagieal monapaly on what i and what 
isnot. 

De. Alvin Plantings sates: 


‘The theclogian ean therefore estate his position, rnaintaining that the existence of physical evil, evil which cannot be azeibed 
to the free actions of human beings ic inconsistent with the existence of an omniscient, omnipotent, andaall-geod deity To make 
this claim, however isto overlook an important partof traditional theistic belief-itispart of much traditional belief to attribute a 
ood deal of the evil wend to Satan, or toSaten and his cohorts. Furthermore iis kly that any premises worth considering 
‘which yield dhe conclusion that hypotheses about devils arenansensical will yield the same conclusion about the hypothesis that 
Cod exists. And if God exists is nonsensical, then presumably theism isnot self contradictory after all 


‘Thus, if one asserts that God does not exist, this implies travels to every metaphysical and physical boundary of the universe without 
‘running into God. This shows the distinction between agnosticism and atheism. The agnostic shows honest doubt and leaves room for the 
possible exdstence of God, calming pure atheism isintellectuallyindefensibie The limitations of such reasoning areselt-evidert, ass covered 
in later chaptecs. The Apollo epece progsenn placedman on the incon,notan Gods lap. 

De, fahn Warwick Montgomery aszertsthivexact point. 


Little time should be spent on hard-boiled agnosticism, since itis tantamount to traditional atheism, and suffers fromits basic 
salaey, ic presumes that one can (apext trom any revelatcn of God, tobe sure mow the universe so well thet onecan assert the 
ron-existence of God or the non-existence of compelling evidence for his existence, But such comprehensive knowledge of the 
‘universe wauld require either (a) revelation, which is excluded on princigle, or (b) divine powers of obeervation on the part of 
the atheist or hard-boiled agnosti. Inthe latter case. atheiam and the extrema agnostic postion bacamy sai dafeating, since the 
-unbeliever perforce crestesa god by deifying hiraselé? 


‘The sume line of reasoning may be applied tothe devils existence. Gcanted, the devil isa cceated being, yet as with God, hisexistence is uct 
pene disproofon mere astestions ofhie nonexistence. As with God, ane cinnot"prove! that Satan exists, but on the ather hand, one cannot 
disprove tether Thus, is one lft with an impasse? No, fr the biblical account of Satan provider a historical, reliable, and primary coucce 
justification forthe realty and influence of his existence. Furthermiote this Goes notniean that Satan exists because “the Bible says £0" for to 
‘make sucha laimis ciculas reasoning audassumesthat the Hibleisinspized by God and without enor. One nuustthus stepbec andevaniine 
the evidence regarding the biblical dacunients. ter an honest, scholaely, and in-dapth study, one will seon Aad that che burden of proct 
etsy rests on the skeptic, not the Dible* 


‘The preceding leads us to specific biblizal seasons for Satan as. finite starting polnt for evil, Regazding the yudaic perspective toward Satan, 
Dr James Kallas, associate professor of theology and chairman of the division of theology and philosophy at California Lutheran Collage, 
asserts atlength. 


[Notice well, the Jewish discussion of the tal of the angels is not mere abstract philosophy, not merely idle speculation on the 
nature of the celestial scene above. He was wrestling with a problem, « deadly problem, the awerome extent of tragedy in the 
immediate world—and that tragedy he traced backnot to Gad but to Satan, The exact time of Satan’s fall was not an important 
issue. And the same thing can be said about all the other philosophical—rational questions we raise: Why did he fall? Why did 
God sreate him? These are not the escential ieues. The doctrine of Satan dose not even treat thoce issues, That ie net what it 
impertant. The doctrine of Satan is not speaking to that, What, then, is the important issue? 


‘The very heart of the doctrine of Satan is not ce much a statenient about Saten ce much a2 it is a statement about Gad. The one 
thing that the Jew is seeking to asseut in his insistence on the fall of Satan is thst God isnot the author of tragedy! The vicious 
destruction of human life, the searing battering of human destiny, is ot the will of God, Its the work of God's enemy. What the 
Jew is really saying is thet he does not believe in a God who maims and cripples He does not believe in an arbitrary capricious 
God who wantonly persecutes. These things are incompatible with the will of God, God isnot evil. He does not cause unfair pain 
‘orundue suffering. Wherever and however suffering getsstarted, one thing issure: it is not in God It isin the enemy of God that 
such violence findeitebitter ceed. 


‘These essential insights of Dr. Kalles distinctly express the central role of satanic veality conceming evil and suffering: Gad must not be 
prematurely indicted for the problem of evil, egecially when biblical zevelaion extablicher causal relations between Sitan and theadiey. 
Furtliermote, itis noteworthy that the Jewish peispective (Old Testantent) on this isaue sides with the character of God zatherthan confusing 
4. God is given the benesit ofthe doubt, not for sympathy, but for necessity. 

1n addition to the Judeo-cultural background of the biblical perspective, the Bible also solidifies both indirect and the direct connections 
between Satan and evil. In fact, one New ‘Testament name for Satan (he poneros, meaning “the evil one’), clearly implies evil with the very 
nature of Satan's character, Furthermore, riumerous passages in the Gospels place Satan and evil in adirect relationship to one another. For 
‘example, in Matthew 13:36-45, Jorus explaine the parable of the tare of the field, Here, a direct causel connection between eviland Saten is 
‘asserted In verse 59, Dr E Achilles states the following concerning this passage: 


"The source of the evil is s2idin v 39 to be the devil, and this provents us giving ary weakened meaning to evil v.38) The history 
of theology shows that efforts to avoid the personifying of evil in the devil have led to adepessonalizing of Gadand Chiat 
Achilles further states: 
‘fe should be remembered, however, that several passages in the NT trave evil to the devil, When in Matt. 9:4 Jesus accuses the 


sevibes, and in Matt. 12:35 the pharlsees, of evil thoughts, zoveras is also to be linked with the devil Elsewhere (Jn. 8.44) Jesus 
called thom children af the evil There ienoneutzal zane hetwreen God and the devil, where avila something purely neutral could 


finditshomes? 


Hence, the biblical text is not ambiguous when it refers to Satan. Satan is not seen as a mere evil “force” who has littleimpact on the eality 
ofevil;instead, he playe acentral volein the stage ofhumsn events, which are plagued with the zealities of cuffering and evil, Indeed, Saten ie 
central to finite suffering, 

‘This thought isapplied with additional clarity as Dr, Cat! F.H. Henry writes: 


‘Man himeelf i thesefare not the ultimate source ox ontological ground of evil, but asthe epostle John explicitly says itis ‘the old 
serpent... called the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of te whole werld (Rev. 12:9; SV, ef. 20:2). Paul Uue apostle likewise equates 
‘the Serpent of Eden with Satan (Rom. 16:20; cf 2Cor. 11:3, ASV], Man’s deviant will does not fully explain the factof evil rather it 


4s Satan,a ving power hostile to God and extecnal to mnan, wio occasions humanapostacy.4 


fa chort, humane alone and theiz cinful nature does not explain the paradoxical nature of evil And surely the reality of the material 
‘world does not supply an adequate source for evil Therefore, Satan may in fact supply maayy pieces to the puzale of theedicy. Bath Gaten's 
naruze (evi) and his influence on tiumans and the cosmcs through sin may provide more answers to questions that have heretofore gone 
unanswered. 

‘Thepreceding mention of the biblicel view of Satan isbut a brief introduction of other key passages dealing with sources of evil Furtheran 
in this analysis, the biblical explanation of evil reachesits focal point when we will ecamine Christ's portrayal of Satan. tn addition, we have 
aleo briefly touched on the practical and logical reasons forsterting with Catan selative to ieruee conceming theodisy. {hope this etamination 
of the xessons behind Satan's impact on thendley se:ves to justify the discussion that will follow. Far itis feolisi to connect or even diseuss 
Satan velation to theodicy unless valid reasons for doing so e¢ist asa basis for further examination. Our taskis now to analyzeremalning key 
issues withone essential truth in mind: ‘An overt Devil, if properly interzogated, may be of morehelp here than a silent God." 

‘With the preceding foundation leid, we must now examine the existence, choice, and influence of Satan and his elation to the problem of, 
evil As for Satan: ecistence, our analysis will enter on contemporary chepticiam toward Satan in the fields ofzcience and theology. Next, 2 
discussion of free wil andits application to created beings such as Satan, with specific attention placed on the abuse of Satan’ will and low it 
affects humans and the problem: of ev, will bediscussed. This willthen lead te the influence of Satan upon human affairs in manners which 
apply to theodicy. And lastly, concludingimplications ofthis Satanic theodicy will be applied to contemporary issuesin theodicy. 


Satan, Science, and the Supernatural 
Duringthe so-called Enlightenment, a naturalistic seed was planted in the mind of humans thathas grown into ascientific weedrather than, 
‘wonder. This seed, naturalista, “is polemically defined as repudiating the view that there exists a: could ezist any entities or events which ie, 
in principle, beyond the scope of scientific explanation"1* Thus, the natural rules out the supernatural. Anything beyond the observational 
reach of rationalistie science musthe ruled a myth ot tprimitive euperstition " 
‘A pointed exaniple ofthis prevailing philosophy is evident in the following etaternent from the “Humanist Menifesta ["% 


\Webelieve, however, that traditional dogmatic or authoritarian religions that place revelation, God. ritual, or creed above human 
needs and experience do a discervise to the human species, Any aesount of nature should pass the tecte of esientific evidence; in 
our judgement, the dogmas and nyyths of traditional religions do not do so, Even at this late date in history, certain elementary 
‘acts based upon the exitical use of sclentife reason have to be restated. We find insufMelent evidence for belief in the existence 
ofa supernatural; it is either meaningless or irrelevant to the question of the survival and fulfilment of the human race, As 
nontheists, we begin with humans, not God, nature not deity: 


Although space dees not allow us to deal with the logical, scientific, religious, and logical fallacies in the humanist worldview. twa key 
observations may be noted fvora the above. Fist, to say that “religion” brings nothing but problems to humankind is to confuse sociology 
with theology. Granted. extreme examples of extreme religious misepplication such as the crusades didnct serve humanity'sbestinterest. vet 
eaizenieexaniplas of ecientifie development in atomic ox chemical secsaich have alzo caused havocto huankind, lthis then to 2ay that all 
religion and all science creates adisservice to humankind? Hardly, for one extreme ofa religion ora branch of science does not sender thenall 
of no service, especially witen both religion and science have accomplished much toward improving ous world. in this case, the naturalistic 
‘humanist has tumed the exception into therule by making it absolute truth. 

‘Second, this view believes thet only nature and not “religious myths" pass the test of the scientific method. However, this assumption 
presupposes that theology and selence da nat mix, Such a view dangerously ignores the eccentil interrelations of theology and science, 
cegpecially when cnenatesthe methodological siailerties of both the seisntictand the thealogian.2* 

‘tn short, sclence takes precedence over the supematural. Matters such as Setanicrelations to suffering and evil are seen as nuythological and 
mere "metaplysisal issues rather than as applicable answers to human suffering. Because Satan does not fit the naturalistic worldview, the 


seality of his existence seems tobe fction rather than fact. Satan fits as a ‘supernatural myth, not auatural fact. Religious and supernatural 
‘contributions to contemporauy probleins are thus given storybook status ether than scientific cxeibilty, 

ntevestingly, contenaporary scones hee witnessed a significant rze in the selity and abeervation of estan activity: Dr. Casl FL Mensy 
sunimarize the denionic dilemma that modern sviance and Wester civilization face: 


er all its honors in the twentieth century, Western civilization hes largely discredited Satan. fn the forepert of the century 
‘Edward Scribner Anes wrotethat ‘the old view of evil asproceeding from the machinations ofan Evil Spirit, Satan, or the evilhas 
nearly disappeared, That aionstrous demon lives now slmost wholly in profanity” (religion, p. 264), Remaxkably, the very centary 
whose intellectuals most ridiculed belie in spirits, demons and in Satan especialy, has witnessed an explosion of new interest 
sn pisitira, demionisin and exoscis, tn pursuing the scientific containmentof the evils of manlkind, even detnon-poscecsion is 
nove daclared a widely attested phenomenon andecligionits have resumed the practice of enoscizm® 


If satanic activity is declared an admitted phenomenon among the psychiatric and psychological fields then why ignore theological 
applications of the demonic to theodicy, especially when theology provides answers to the problem of evil that scientism does not? To the 
service ofall humankind, one must note that the object of science i, after all, to comprehend facts ofthe world, not to create—muuch less 
presuppose—a system into which all facts must fc wily-nily. 10 look for regularities in the behavior of data is entirely legitimate, and. 
pragmatically wo expect such regularitests the quintessence of wisdom. 


Howeves, 


like the naturalist, to insist that all data conform to ordinary expectations and fit nonmirarulous mode! is the antithesis of the 
Scientific spirit Models must ariseas constructs to fit data. not serve asbeds of Procrustes to force data intoalien categories 


‘Satan is a reality thar must be reckoned with by modern huasans, regardless of his scleruiie presuppositions Tp deny Satan existence 
andinfluence on ere scientific assumptions evades both science and reality. One mast aot forge: thatthe devil"is most successfully present 
where he is denied, forgotten, unexpected or unnoticed" 


‘Satanand Contemporary Theology 
‘ontcally, a similar cud of skepticiom hovers aver contenspoxery liberal dheclogy, Arising to prominence around te fst quartes of the 
ssineteenth century and based on a subjective and antihistorieal framework, liberal theology hae often cecuced the realty of fatan to amere 
smyth! Naturally, fa theological cystem reduces biblics] events and eecounts 1omyth, then mythological doctrines often aretheresult. The 
nyth becomes tha mandate 
For example, FR Tennant (1866-1957), provides a perfect case study regerding liberal thealogy's view of the book of Genesis, especially 
‘when Genesis 3 refeas to Satan’s influence upon the Fallof hunians. Tennant states: 


{it canno longer be assumed, in the light of knowledge yielded by consparative mythology and prekistoricsciences, thatthe third 
chapter of Geneeis supplice us with the recond ofa reveletion of historical éact, divinely given at some definite time, areven with. 
«stony whose form and detsile were wholly the creation of ite writes inepized imagination 28 


However, nt only does Tenant's documentary critisism reflect poor scholarship2# but it also rests on subjectivity. Dr. Gleason C, Archer 
(1916-2004), former chairman of the division of Old Testament studiesat Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, who holdstive eamed degrees, 
ineludingan AB, MA, and PRD from: Harvazd University, asserts: 


‘Questions have been saised as to how seriously we ave totale this whole narrative about Adam and Eve (and the serpent in the 
Gardenof Eden) as literal history. Meny prefer to regerd it asa mere myth or fable suprahistory, to use the neoarthodex term) in 
‘which the moral dowd ofman ie described by «fictiticus epicodedesignedtoillustzateit, Nodacisive objections, however, have 


lever been raised agsinst the historicity of Adara and Eve either on historical, scientific, or philosophical grounds. The protesthas| 
been based essentially upon subjective concepts ofimpuobabilicy®! 


‘sonically in iberel theslogy’s attempt to veduce Satan to myth, they have created theic oven myth. Rather then base cheix interpretations 
of Satan on objective scholarship and adherence to pritrary source documents, liberal theology has opted for a questionable, subjective 
‘biblical hermeneutic rather than allowing the text to speak for itself Furthermore, iberaltheclogy’s ‘dismissal ofall this Satan talk as sheer 
rythology is just as disconcerting as the modem brushing aside of theology in general, for as part and parcel of the biblical system of 
‘beology and ethics the doctrine of Satan appearsin «spiritual contextthat expressly repudiates myehology and false gods=\To lower Satan, 
toamere myth is, in essence, an attempt to place hamans themselves, act scripture, as the authocitative standard by which truth is ta be 
judged. Gatan as mych isthe negligence of subjective scholarship ether than te veidict ofan cbjestve, historically reliable Bible 

The thinking of one of che most infuentia! theclogiane of the twentieth century, Karl Herth? also reflects a denial of fatan’s existence, 
Aithough Barth oppated the evolutionazy optimiam of Darwin that esi mn ac inhesent'y good, he stil, like sciantiem, ignored hey 
supernatural elements regenting Satan, In fect, Barth, during his lectuce series at the University of Chieaga Divinity Schaol (Apeil 22-27, 
1962), directly denied the reality of Satan’ existence Dr John Warwick Montgomery, who attended the Barth lectures while 2 facuity 
‘member at the University of Chicago, gives the following account of E. |. Carnells questions to Barth regarding Satan during one of the 
asscussion sessions: 


amet questioned Barth ese io asset the ontologcaeistence ofthe devil and quoted Bly Sunday’ well mown comment 
“or so easonsIBeliev the devil exits fet, because the Ble ny 2 and avond, because Ive done business with hima” Darth 
countered by toying (nd thie dew applause espcially Eom th Divinity School contingent) that te titade af Jvue andthe 
Caspvoitr tothe sitence of the dev isnotto consider sistent raton for a firming tat 


Because Earth was one of the most influential theclogians of his day, the ramifications of his opinions were widespread in the theological 

‘community. As scripture was “becoming” the word of God, Satan wasbecoming the ryyth of humans. Along with the growth of neoorthotox, 

Liberal theclogy canie the denial of satanic realities as exemplified in Barth's Chicago lectases. Liberal theology thus chose 1a “stay abreast of 

the times" rather than adhere to an inerrant, authoritative, end objective scripture, Hence, Saten was rationalized end aotealized, 
Concerning Barth view of Saten, the late Gustaf Wingren, aSwedith theslogien, writee: 


‘Thee ic in Barth's theology a active poner of sin, no syeannicel, demonic power that subjects man to slavery and which God 
{destroysin his work of redemption, There is no devilin Barth's theclogy. This i constant featurein his theological productions 


‘With Satan thus leftin a subjectveand mythological fable category, Iberal hesiogy has been tried and found waning * Our ask is now to 
turn from theclogical skepticism to biblical aficaation, 


Satan and the Old Testament 


From the skeptical eslm, we must now move to btlical fiamation regarding Satan’ existence and in luence. Unlike certain aspects of 
contenporazy science and liberal theology, bath the Old and New Testaments clearly uphold the existence of Satan, From the range ofthe 
primary source documents ofthe New Testament including eyewitness and apostolic accounts, and the life and teechings of Christ and the 
apostles, Sctanie real and active 

The Ol Testasnent door net consiatentiy portray the acti 


of Satan. Satan ie present yet not peedomninant. Thas, “the fall piatare af 
Sataris evil characteris not given in the few OT references to him, but clearly the recorded glimpses of his activities reveal that he acts in 
opposition tothe best interests of men"? Furthenniore,n the Old Testament (Septuagint|LXX), the term for Satan occurs twenty-one times, 
with 75 percent of these occurring in Job 1 and 2. Literally, the Greek word for Satan (diabolos) means adversary or wicked opponent In 
addition rather than concentrate on controversial passages, we must analyze the clear passages. Our purpose heve isto affiema the definite 
_pessages, not interpret the con:zaversial ones, Three Old Testament passages stand out as the strongest afirmation of Satan’ existence and 


‘ature: fob31,Zechariah3:1,and11 Chronicles 21:1. While other Old Testament passagesalso refer to Satan in a fgurative manner (Ezekiel 28), 
‘we will concentrate on the most direct and literal passages, 

nob 1:1-€, one noves four significant observations: Pst, Satan was momentarily in God's presence. Second, Sitar. and God are in disect 
onunuunication with oneanother.Thied, Satan had been eoveringthe geographictersitory of earth, And fourth, God granteSatan permission 
toaflicebut not kill Job 

Tem these brief cbvervations, one must ncte that God apeaks to beings, act myths Clearly, Satan executes his reslm ofinfluence on earth, 
‘thus carrying hiseviltecties outin the human sphere. However, despite his global influence, Satan can only affect men tothe degree that Goc 
allewshin, 

‘A second Old Tectament passage that refer to Satan ie 1 Chronicles 21:1 (NASD), which states: “Then Satan ctood up against Iercel and 
‘moved David to number Israel" Ix this passege, Satan presents himself both volitionally and mentally ta David, David geve in to Satan with 
‘he result of sinful guilt, God's displeasure, and God's judgment upon fsreeL Both the mention of Satan’ influence on David and the judgment 
of God for David's disobedience were clear indicators of Satans tactics and povrer. To oppose the historical channel of God's salvation, tsrael 
‘was inessencean a:temipt to destioy the only valid cure for theodiey, namely, ecemption trough Messiah. 

‘The lat significant Old Testament passage on Satan ie Zechariah 2:1-2 (NASB), which aczecte: 


“Then he showed me Joshua the high p:test standing before the angel ef the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to accuse 
‘hin. And the Lord esid to Satan, “The Lord rebule you, Satan Indeed, the Lord who hae ehoren Jenuealen rebulke you i thi not 
‘brand plucked from the ize?” 


In this passage, Gad shows Zechariah a vision af Joshua befoce the angel ofthe Lord. Again, Saten is seen 2s accusing both Inamans and 
the works of Gad. Yet Satan's accusations aze quicily thwarted as Gad renounces the devils attempt at falsification, Indeed, Satan isnot an 
‘quel nor « match for theinfinite, pertonel God of Abrsham, [esa:, and Jasob, Again, epestficreference is given to Satan's name, tactios,and 
influence. 


Satan and the New Testament 


{n sontrast tothe Old Testament, the New Testament presents 2 mare comprehensive and descriptive analysis of the person and works of 
Satan. The following list of names provides an excellent surnraation ofthe New ‘lestament view of Satar: 


‘eis called “Abaddon” end “Apollyon” (Rev 9:11, NASB), both meaning “the destroyer”; "the accuser ofthe brethren” (Rev 12:10, 
[NASB);"the adversary” (antiditos, 1 Pet 5:8, NASB); “Beelzebul” (Matt 12:24, NASB), “Belial” (Eellar, 2 Cor 6:15, NASB);“the decetver 
of the whole world" (Rev 12:9, NASD); "the great dragon” (Rev 12:9, NASD); "an enerny" (Matt 13:78, 38, NASB) "the evil one” (Mate 
13:19 38, NASE); "the father of lies” John 8:44, NAS); “the God of this world” (2 Cor 4:8, NASB); “a liar” (Joln 8:44, NASB); “a 
smurdere:” John 8:44, NASB); "the prince of the power of the aie” (Eph 2:2, NASB), "the ruler of this world” (John 12:31; 14:30; 
16:11, NASB); “the ancient serpent” (Rev 12:9, NASB): “the tempter” (Matt 4:3; 1 Thess 3:5, NASB) 


Cleatly such attributes are the description ofa being whose character parallels much ofthe evil ad suffering in the world, Indeed, could 2 
creature with the above nature and power be ruled outas a significent influence toward evil and suffering? Hardly—Snow White and Satan 
donotmix, 

‘Moreover, since Christ represents the central purpoce, goal, and figure in she New Testament, hic view of Satan ic eczantial, Wo other iguse, 
because of His claim to deity (which is supported by Fulfilled prophecy, miracles, His resurrection, and His own claims), isin the position to 
speak more authoritetively on the petson of Saten. Turthenniore, the central purpose of Chiists ministry was the overthrow and defeat of 
Satan. Dr. Henry states: 


‘som his resistance to Gatanic temptation in the wildemess through the conumicaioning of disciples whose task included the 
‘exercising of demons in his name, fesus portrays Messik’s work as the reversal and defeat of Satar’s malevolence. if Jesus 


perpetuated a religious tredition that he Imew tolbe false, how could liebe exonerated froma the charge of deception, especially 
sinsehe depicted his entire mission tothe redernptive overthraw of Satan? 


‘tn fact, Christ nat only gave verbal escent to Satuntt existence end works, but Jesus had.a dices, verbal, empisicel time-qpece, peszonal 
confrontation with Satan himself, asrecorded in Matthew. Mark, and Luke's gospels. 

‘Forexample, in Matthew 4 onenotes a meeting of the diaboli: and deity. The Lord jesus Christ and Satan are together inthe tng of spiritual 
conflict, which reveale four obrervations about Satan First, hristand Satan mest in a geographical location, the wildemess In ather words, 
this was not just some "confrontation in the clouds’ but instead the spisitual placed in the empirical. Second, Satan came to Christ, not the 
converse. For, as is often the case (eg, the Garden of Edew. and Jol), Satan is never passive but instead often starts evil inertia. Bvil and 
suffering do not just “appear” for their effects can often be traced toan actual cause. Third, Christ emphatically addresses Satan twice, from 
hich we noted earlier thet God doesnot speak to“myths’ and fourth, the exceatof Satans reign vias obvious when he showed Christ “allthe 
kingdoms ofthe voeld, and thats glory" "Jesus did nat dispute Satan's claim tn caversignty over this werld "2 hus Chait was wll aware of 
‘the extent and power ofSaten’ infiuence. 

Decides Matchew's attestation of Gatan‘sesictence,natuse, and confrontation with Christ, he Gospel of Luke also seveals jesus’ temptation, 
‘The significance of this account lies in Luke's reputationas one of the most accurate historiansin history Such accounts of Setan’s activities 
aze well documented in New Testament manuscripts, which, when placed under the scrutiny of history elability, and scholarship, stand the 
‘teat of authenticity. 

As anexcellent summation to the essential value ofthe seripturalaccounts of Satan, Dr, Vialliam Pitch, BD, MA, and PAD fromthe University 
of Glasgow, asserts: 


‘To avoid a doctrine of Satanology is t dodge the retlity of human responsibility and deny kuman hope, since moral evilis then 
understood az one ofthe inevisabilties of finite existence. Thi the Seripruser never do, They see evil agsinet the background of 
amuighty,irwisible, emonic spirit werld—but a wosld which canbe resisted and overcome through grace. The temptation of our 
ord in the wilderness is understood as a contest with the devil end the whole biblical evidence leads orly to ene conclusion, 
rpatnely, that God cent Hi Son into the world to samt and overthrow Satan 


Satan's Choice: An Abuse af Free Will 


Progressing fom the seality of Satan's exictence, se must now examine the central rarificetion of this esistence to evil and suffering: 
Satan's fall. Satan existence alone has Little impact unless revelation exists that substantiates that Satan did indeed fall, thus abusing his 
God-givea free wil, This in uum offers a possible explanation for the arcival of sin 

‘Regarding such a ebellion,Ctist Himes does verify 2 eatanicfall arcount. Tn Luke 10-128 (NASB), Jesus states that He"wae watching Satan 
‘all from heaven like lighting " Additional parallel passages such as2 Peter 2-4, Revelation 12:7, andude 6 also speakofthesamieincident But 
how does Satan fall zelate to theodicy? tt elates exactly tothe erea offrse will and its applicetion to suffering and evil, ecause Satan was a 
created being. he possessed a free will which he n tum abused. 

C'S Lewis comments onthis exactissue: 


‘Cetus not forget that Our Lord, on one occasion, attributes human disease not to God's wrath, notto nature, but quite explicitly 
‘to Satan [Luke 13:16] 


Lewis discusses an essential element of Satan‘ relation to theodicy, namiey, the abuse of Free will. Subsequently, our purpose willnot stn 
defence of free will ut insteadan explenstion of free will through definition and example, 

At its root, Free wills the volitional choice one makes without the restraint of outside wills or restrictions, In short, itis the faculty of 
{individual choice icespecsve of the results or consequences of those choices, Free willis the compess of decision regarcing ary cholze one 
rales ifthat decision ir independent of any outtide influence. Oc, az Webster defines fase will: “freedom: of decision ar of choice between 


alternatives .. the freedom of the will to choose « course of action without external caercion but in accordance with the ideals ar moral 
‘outlock of the individual” Consequently, with respect to Saten (and humankind), the choice made by hie wil (Le, to disobey God), carvied 
‘moral consequences of great magnitude 

De Alvin Plantings curnmnatizes this iccue az he applies free willte erated beings: 


Now Ged can create fee creatures, but He can't cause br determine them to do only what iszight frely.To creste creatures capable 
of moral goed, therefore, He must erecte creatures capable of moral evil and He can't give these creatures the freedom to perform, 
‘vil and at the came tims prevent them from doing 29. Asitcumed out, cadly enough, come af thefree creatutes Godereated went 
‘wnongin the exercise of their fecom, this is the source of moral evil The fact that free creatures somnetimes go wrong, however, 
sounts neither against God's omnipatence nar against His geodness; for He could have forestalled the accurrence of aval evil 
only by zemaving the possiblity of moral good # 
the preceding quotation, Satan fits well under the category of"“free creatures." God granted both Satan and humans tree will taey could 
fat as exeatarys, nat robots, Vet the eantequence af the abuse of their wills started the inertia of moral evil. Evil ie far more than just the 
absence of gaod—teis the presence of iscbedience 
God is often blamed for allowing evil. yet such an accusation fails to consider the iniplicetions of free will, For exemple, if an innocent 
father’s twenty year-old son is convicted of frst degree muusder, who isto blame, the father or the son? Granted, de son was cared for and 
strongly influenced by his father over the years, yet this doesnot make the actions of two separate individualsidentical.'The son possessesan 
‘entirely separate will rom that of his father, thus he alone is responsible for his moral actions. To thinkotherwise would place ary judicial 
system on the read to an infinite regression of casual chaos. 
nthe same manner, God is not sesponsible for the actions of His ceatures if they possees free will4®Tinite, human fee will wullifies an 
infinite and “inconsistent” standstil. Satan, through the abuse of his fee will, is thus a plausible starting point for sin entrance into the 
‘arena of evil. This choice in turninitiated the beginning of euch ofthe evil and euffering in the human zealat 
Asaclosing thought to the precedingissue, the ateDr,D.E. Hiebert, professor of Greek and New Testament at Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
‘Serninary, eininds us: 


‘With Satan's aubetitution of hie own will for that of his Meker chere begun the protracted conflist between good and evil which 
has extended through the ages. God has permitted the effort of Satan to establish his own willin opposition tothe divine will to 
be thoroughly texted. The unrelenting conflict between the kingdom of God and the kingdoma of evi isthe disect serule of Stari 
‘decermunation to establish is claim. The presence of sin, sutering, and death reveal the inevitable consequences of the Satanic 


claims 


conclusio 


‘Thus far, we have attempued to fustityandanalyze the existence and realty of Satan in light ofboth skepUsstn andairmation. Satan’ fll 
inrelation to free wil then followed with an explanation and example ofthis fllto evil and suffering: On logical. scientific, thelogical. and 
‘biblical grounds, an attempt has been made to erase the fallacies surrounding the existence and influence of Satan on the problem of evil 
Ceti, the burden of proo ies with the skeptics. Until Satenic applications to thendicy canbe proved ctherwiseis it mot safe o travel the 
course ofthe preceding analysis? 

‘et wit practical and theoretical aplicationsto theodicy Goes Satan indeed show us? May the following fie guidelines act as ameans of 
teansferring the realm of Satan to the salen of Serioueness, 

Fist, Satanic applications to theodisy shift the blame of evi and suffering to the creature rather than the cxtator. Gas love and 
omnipotence ate not the problein;Satan end humane aze 

Second, Satan is alogeal source of ev Evils conceved in the womb of finite existence, rot infinite “inconsistencies concerning the 
attributes of Goa 

‘Thicd, evils inconsistent with «perfect and holy God, yet consistent wih fallen creatures. A God who Sent Fis Son o die for sin does not 
cxeatesuch sin 

Fourth, the distinction between finite causation and infinite permission must be made, Fallen cseatures axe one of the many factors 
pertaining tothe yeason for eviland suffering, but not because God caused the evi. Gd permitted evilout of Ive in order that He would not 
violate the fee will of is exeatuxes 

‘And ith the rectity ofsin ands results es initisted through Satan answers many questions regarding theodicy One's view on thenature 
of humane, for exemple, has vast implications on the problem of ev, eapevally when Satan wat instrumentalin wounding urna natuse 

Perhaps the epistle of Paul tothe Ephesians best proclaims the relation of Setanic realities tothe problema of evi: 

Forourstruggle is not against flesh and blood, batagains therules againstthe powers against the world forces ofthis daviness, 
aguinat the apiritul forces of wickedness in the heavenly places#* 


‘The cast in the theater of Ged's crection isnot limitedte Satan alone. Act 2 introduces yet ancther creature in whose existence and nature 
there is no question: humanikind, Satan is not the sole criminal regarding evil—humans are also to blame. Our task now is ta shift to 
anthropology. 
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CHAPTER2 


Anthropology and Evil: A 
Historical Survey (Part 1) 


Part 


{fgoonend on, and! don't Imow where lind myself next in tench and disgrace crn light end joy. And thet’ where the main 
teouble ies everything in this world is apuzale, Whenevert've sunirinto the deepest shame of depravity—andthat hashappened 
tw memore aften then anyehing else—rve always rected tat poera about the goddess Cezes and man’s fate. But has itreforined 
me? Nos 


“Twenty-first century humanity is susrcunded by yaseand outward achleventents in sclenee, medicive,and technology, yet au essential facet 
‘of human nature remains to heaccurately arcesced: the innertwan, All toooften the outward suzcess of mian has led t hie inveard bankruptcy. 
‘Humankind progresses toward a superficial utopia until human wickedness exposes its potential in events suchas World Wers land I,9/11, 
‘and cher actions of haumen depravity, Mankind is then briefly comected end humbled, yet soon seenis to head in the direction of another 
round of utopian games and hopes, 

sronicaly, scetal, economic, and technological progress has seemingly done Little olmmprove and supply inward, lasting correcsives as to why. 
‘humans are capable of generating much ofthe cuifering and evilin eur cantenporery world, Huniankind’e power to change and elterhis ox 
her surroundings has never been greater Yet the vast examples of human suffering and evil have not decreased despite this technological 
progeess. 

‘Throughout the history of humankind, attempts at explaining human nature are often plagued with insansistent and unrealistic 
applications. Although there is generally value in such attempts, only biblical thes, grounded in the historic Christin faith, provides a 
‘balanced, realistic, and accurate eppraicalofhumanity’snature, especially asitrelates to che problem ofevil Once hunsan natures accurately 
assessed, mary questions regarding evil and its source are answered. In short, human nature supplies the sinful nature of evil and suffering. 

‘mn our scudy of human nature, our analysis will take us in two directions, Flss, in part 1, ahistorical look at humans from the dassicel, 
Patistis, Medieval, Rensissance, Heformation, Enlightenment, and Modern periods will be attempted hie briaf histcrical eweep is not 
intended togivethe ‘final analysis” on all human history, butts mein erviceis to provide a general ovecview and critique of numsanity’s view 
‘of himself or herself throughout the centuries. Second, this historical survey will serve as an effective backelzop and foundation from which 
to contrast biblical Christianity’ view of aurman nature. Within tha view af the biblical chest, in part 2, the Olé Testament, New Testament, 
‘Pauline, and Christological perspectives of humanity will be considered 


‘Hunan Nature and the Classical Period 


From the depths of classical thinking, as characterized in Plato, Aristotle Stoicism, and Epicureanism, comes one of the oldest and niost 
sigaldeant worldviews pertaining to mani Interpretation of himself, Overall, classical thinkers regarded man as dist feons nature in 
‘the poscersion of hie rational facultie, In dazsical thought, naron reiguad. Plato's view of the logos, fernie, and “the Good” and Aristotle's 
‘emphasisupon manas “a rational animal are clear examples of such a rationalistic mind-set. Plat, in Meno, asserts through Socrates: 


s€ then vistue ie comething in the eoul and it must be beneficial, it nm be Imowledge, ince all the qualities ofthe eoul are 


in themnselves neither beneficial nor harmful, but accompanied by wisdom or folly they become harmful or beneficial. This 
argument chou that virtue, being beneficial, must be. ind of wisdom 


Thelate Ds. Fredsick Copleston, professor ofthe history of philosophy atthe University ofLondon, whose siteen-volumme work A History of 
Philosophy i considered by many thestardard in tefl, states the following zbout the status of earon in the thinking of Plato 


Plato's eshic is eudemonistc, in the sense that itis directed towards the attainment of man’s highest good, in the passession of 
‘which true happiness consists. This highest good of man may be said tobe the true development of man’s personality asarational 
and moral being, the ight cultivation ofhis soul, the general harmonious well-belng of ites 


Thur, for Pato, lmowledge and reason set as form of intellectual salvation. Since man's intellectual faculties are his highest treaswres, 
reason must shape the evaluation, essence, and virtue of human nature, Human nature is thus ¢ “easonable” nazure In addition, Flazos 
steeze on season ir evident in his vievr thet education is escentil for a good eociety. Reaton, when channeled through education, thus 
produces a virruous society 

‘Aristotle in his Nicomachean Bthis, states: 


‘Wisdom and prudence—this, the virtue of one part ofthe intellect, that, of the other—are of necessity desirable in themselves, 
cevensf neither af them produces any concrete zesult, Yet aresult they do produce. Wisdom produces happiness natas the doctor's 
art produces heslth—where the dactor or hic artisthe eficientcausce—tnat asa healthy state ifthe hady produces it For wiedam 
‘ispart of virtue as 2 whole, thas makings possessor happy by its exercise ifnotby its mere possession’ 


Conceming Aristotle’s viewon reason, Copleston states: 


[Now it happiness isan activity and au activity of man, we must see what activity is peculiar te man, Iecenaat be the activity of 
growth or reproduction, nat yet of sensation, since these are shared by other beings below man: it must be the activity of that 
‘which ispecullartomian emong natural beings, namely, theactivity of eason or ctimty in accordance with reason, Tals ts indeed 
an anivity of views for Aristotle distinguiched, besides the moral vistue, the intellectual virtues. 


‘Again, one notes a parallel between Hato and Aristotle: reason is the virtuous quality in man. Heccuse Aristotle stressed the reasoning 
faculties of man, he too held that the mind ir the macter of virtue and pucpoee, The classical period snay indeed be characterized ar « period 
‘here reason was seen as not just aniental exoression butinstead a mora attribute. Hence, for the classical mind, manis “enslaved only by 
the izrational. The freeman thus achieves his freedom through the apprehension of the rational good" 


Critique ofthe Classical Period 

‘Although the stress on reason in the classical period was not without value, reason dozs nat always imply rightness, For exemple, Hitler's 
Germany wee characcerized by one ofthe meateducated sosietierin history yet did reazon reduce the unjustevilof theconsenteation camps? 
Furthermore, if education, as Plato declared, was essential to virtue then whyiscrime so prominent in our contemporary, Imowladge-based, 
online world? Virtueis nota necessary result of zeasonand education, Education produces knowledge, not a guaranteed morality 

Inaddition, Plato’ idea ofthe philosopher kingas themost efficient ruler alza includes ley wesknessee The question mustbe ated, "Ifonly 
the wise must rule then who will ule the wise?” What standard, besides subjective “wisdom” wil determine what is best for the needs af 
all citizens? tn fect, Plato hinssef realized the fallacies of such thinking when he wes invited to Syracuse to elucate Dionysius I and falled, 
Dionysius was a terrible leader Flato then weote The Laws, where he states in 7:15, “The Laws must be the ruler over the Rulers” Hence, 
“unrestrained power tothe wise elite must be severely crtielzed."t An tempt at using reeson as the soucce of human viscue deals with che 
ymptomandnot the cause of irvational and immoral actions. Reason iteelfis an inadequate answer toa lack of urnan vistue 

lf ignorance and irrationality ae the cause of evi, then knowledge and reason must solve the problem of evil But such thinking not only 
‘begs the question; ie also ignores the presence of evil in both ratdonsl and educated societies and mien, Reason does net solve the prcblera 


ofevil At best, reason can speculate, butit cannot eradicate the problem of evil. Analysis alone is not adequate when tangible solutions are 
snvedad, 


‘The Patristic Period 


4n the period of the church fathers, influences from the classical and Hellenistic eras were stzong. During this period, man's view af 
anthropology changed, a shift which carved vast implications forthe past and the present. For exazaple, in enaeus, Tertullian, and Origen, 
anthropology became more analytic inapproach. lenaeus sepacated the higher” and "lower" segments ofthe soul, Tertullian proclaimed the 
cessenticl corporeality of the sou! and defined the Imago Deo as man's imperishability, And Origen. sided with Plato on the preexistence of the 
soul [a view which was ater conderaned), in addition to teaching a dualism toward the flesh? 

As for the nature of man, there existed two motifs of thought during the patristic period: thePelagian and Augustinian. In Pelagian thought 
(Eastern chuzsh), Adams's fall was the firct of a progression of sinful act. tn the Augustinian cystem (Wester church), Adam's fall was a 
comuptingindluence, Manis thu guilty and depraved toward performing gaod.: 

Alghough Pelagianism is plagued with vast logical and theological problems 8 “Augustine isthe brightest star in the constellation of the 
‘chursh fathers, and diffuses hs ight through the darkest periods ofthe middle ages, and among Catholics and Protestants alike, even to this 
day's Even though Augustine's thinking was not without problems (., Neoplatonism), his anthropology was moxe realistic an¢ balanced 
thanthat of the dassical period. 

‘To summarize Augustine, ve must look at his centval motifs of thought. Augustine's view of man divides into three stages: the innocent 
state (status integritats), the corrupt state (status corruptions) and the redemptive state (status Redemtionis)4 Augustine asserts in his basic 
anthropology: 


(God, the Author of all natures but not of thelr defects, created man good; but man, corrupt by chotce and condenined by justice, 
hhas produced a progeny that is bath corrupt and condemned For, we ll existedin that one mar, since, taken together, we were the 
‘one man who fell into sin through the wonian whe wes made out of him: hefore sin existed. Although the specific form by wihich 
each of us was to live was not yet created end astigued, our nature was alzeady present in the seed from which we were to spring. 
‘And because thisnature has been sciled by sin and doomed to death and justly condemned, no man was tebebom of man inary 
other condition, Thus, from abad use of free choice, a sequence of misfortunes conducts the whole human rece, excepting those 
redeemed by the grave of God, fromthe original canker in its root to the devastation of a second and endless death st 
Critiaue of the Patristic Period 
From Augustine's words above, itis obvious that he left no room, apext from redemption, for man to zestore himself by his own means. 
‘Becauseallmen axeborn depraved, sin has a causal conection tothe problem of evil. In his ccceptance of scriptue's tesching. and because 
of his own personal battle with depravity (Le, his wild life in Carthage as a young man, which produced an illegitimate son), Augustine was 
aware of the sealities of human wickedness In addition, he was also awase of and appropriated the Christian hope of salvation in Christ, 
which resulted in such worksas The Conféssionsand The City ofGod. Augustinerelied onbilicalrevelationto determine the causes ofeviland 
suffering. 
Unlike come of the ather church fathers, Augustine seemed to predominately devive his anthropology feom sesipture rather than 
philosophic influences, Thiele not to cay he was without philosophic preauppositions, for there are Platonic elements in his thinking. For 
‘Augustine, sin was centcal to anthropelagy: 


‘Te sum up the Augustinian doctrine of sin: This fearful power is universal; itrules the species, as well as individuals; it has its 
‘seat in the moral character ofthe will, reaches thence to the particular actions, and from them reaets again upon the will: and it 
subjectseveryman, without exception, tothe punitivejustice of God. Yetthe corruptions notso great esto alterthe substance of 
‘man, and mals him incapable ofvedemption? 


‘The anthropology of the patristic period was generally characterized by a realism toward human nature. Except for occasional heresies, 
human nature was seen as God's image mirrored in man, Although this image was marred through the abuse of free will, man was still 
capable af restoration by way of the rots, Such an antheopalogy i favorable because ofits realismto the actual human condition, Iemetchez 
seality witha solid foundation in bibticel Christianity. 


‘The Medioval Peri 


From an anthropological perspective, the early medieval period inherited the Augustinian system Yet, a synthesis of Augustine and 
Pelagius resulted in semi-Pelagianism. This synthesis is characterized by men such as Abelard, who emphasized freedom and separated 
the motive from the act (Pelegius)t In contrast, Anselm believed “original sin was negative and privetive, rather than aggressive and 
positive” (Augustine) 2 

Subsequently, Thorac Aquinas, the greatecttheologicn of the Middle Agec, expounded ablend ofboth Aristotle and Augustine. As Dr. Schaft 
writes, wocks-vightecusness was thecoze in Aquinas's eystem: 


Penance is efficacious to the removing of guiltincusvedafter baptism, Indulgences have efficacy for the dead as well a the living, 
Their [Augustine and Aquinas] dispensation belongs primarily to the pope, as the head of the Church. The fund of meritis the 
product chiefly of the super ahouncling merit of Chris, but also the supererogatory werk ofthe saints 22 


‘Aquinas utilized the thinking ofboth Aristotle and Augustine, Copleston writes: 


emust be emphasized that chough St. Thomas adopted Ariatotelianiam as aninetrumentfor the expression ofhicsystem, he wae 
no blind woashipper ofthe Philosopher, who discarded Augustine in furor of the pagan thinker! 


‘With the preceding background in mind, note the following as Aquinas explains his basic anthropology: 


‘Maz’s nature may be bookedat in two ways: fist, in fs integrity, as it was in our first perent before sin; secondly as itis eorsupied. 
inus after the sin of our fzst parent. Now in both states human natureneeds the help of God, as First Moves, to do or willany good 
whatsoever, as was stated above, Jutin the state of integrity of nature, as regards the suficiency of operative power, man by Ais 
naturel endowments could willand do the goed proportioned to hisnarure, which is the good of acquired virtua; but he could not 
do the good that exceeded his nature, which is the good of infused virtue. Eut in the state of corrupted nature, man falls short even 
of whet he cin do by his nature, so that he is unable to fulfill ll efit by his own natural powers let because human nature;is not 
altogether corrupted by sin, namely, as to be shor of every good of nature, ever inthe state of corrupted nature it can, by virtue 
of te natural endowments, perform come particular good, such as to build dwellings, plant vineyasde, and the like; yeti eannot 
do all the good natural toit, co as to fall short in nothing. la the came vay, a sick man can ofhimeelf make come movenients, yet 
he cannot be peefectly moved with the mavenient of one in health, unlessby the help of medicine he be cused, 


Hencein the state ofthe integrity of nature, man needsa gratuitous strength superadded to natural strength for onereason, viz, 
in order to do and will supanatural good; but in the state of corrupted nature he needs it for two reasons, viz, in onder to be 
healed and, furthermore, in onfer to carry out works of supernatural virtue. which are meritorious. Beyond this, in bath states 
rman needs the divins help that he may be moved ta act well 22 


Aquinas's anthropology can thus besunimarized in threepoints, Pxst, man’s nature is sean in its prefall state of integrity. Nan still neds God 
in such acondition, yet more for added moral strength than for redeniption. Second, the pestfall human nature has no hope without divine 
redemption. Inaddition, such  statecaa still accomplish good through a merit-type of activity. Thicd, God's graceis the foundation of human 
virtue, irrespective ofa prefall or postfall condition. 


Critique of the Medieval Period 


"Ta bast evaluate the medieval period, one essential factar must he stressed in light of contemporary, secular society. To the mediaval, 
the existence of God wae an accepted premise, rather than a debated precuppocition. Whether a medieval echolas was a philocopliex or 
theologian, it maybe az well toadmieérom the very start tat, owing to the common background of the Christian faith, the world presented 
itself or interpretation te the medieval thinker more af less ina common lights Medieval anthiopology was averall a biblical anchropclogy 
with seeds of clastical and Augustinian thought, Because God's existence was not questioned, man's view of himself was shaped by his 
‘theological framework, In addition, “Medieval civltzation had been sodety-orlented, not individual-directed (the feudal, manorial, gild, and 
‘ecclesiastical systems fitted meu into predetermined community patterns), and the established character of society iad given to all activities 
atimeless quality anda leek of concern for sources. 

Furthermore, even though Aquinas held to thereality of man’s fall, his optimistic view ofhuman natute is problematic, Itis at this juncture 
‘that Aquinas represents adefinite break from: the Augustinian system: 


Generally speaking, the Dominicans following the lead of Thonsas iguinas (© 1224-1274), attemptad to accimilate Aristotle by 
adopting a framework-within which divine grace wae seen a2 completing end fulflinghuman natuee,sather than dramatically 
abrogeting it in the Augustinian manner, Consequently, the Thornistic adition represented a sepattion, at leastin principle, of 
philosophy from theology and a miore optimistic view of human nature, society, aid the civil sate 


Although Aquinas's contributions to anthropology were significant, his confidence in human nature left ogen a subtle, semi-Pelagian 
‘optimism which tended to nullify and weaken the safeguard of the Augustinian view of human nature. Where, one must ask, shouldthe line 
bbe drawn between “goadnes:” and depravity? The equaticn of depravity + goodness + merit + grace seems to sink in a sea of contradictions. 
Hence, lke the patristic period, the medieval viewpoint, as characterized by Aquinas, is favorablebecause ofits transcendent reference point 
‘Despite the period's optimicin toward human natut, ite anthropology wae sem in lightof man's most vital excance:theimagodee, 


‘The Renaissance Period 
(One of the richest and most profound periods of human history is the Renaissance. Never had sc muck culture, knowledge, art, and 
‘eativity been cynthesized and expressed. Phillip Schalf provides a fine suntmary of the Renaissance: 


‘The intelligence of Italy, and indeed of Wester Europe as a whole, had grown westy of the monastic ideal af life, and the one- 
sided purpose of the ccholastic eysteme to exalt heavenly conzerne by ignoring or degrading things terrestrial, The Renaiceance 
insisted upon the rights ofthe life that now is,and dignified the total sphere for which mans intellectand his aesthetic and social 
tastes by nature fit hina, It sought to give just recognition to man as the proprietor of the earth. ft substituted the enlightened 
observer for the monk; the citizen for the contemplative recluse. {: honored humaa sympathies morethat conventual visions and 
dexterous theological dialectics, Ie substituted observation for metaphysics, It held forth che achieveruents of histery. tt called 
‘man to admire his own creations, the masterpleces of classicalliteratureand the monuments of art Itbade himexplore the works 
ofxature and delight himseltin they excelleney. 


although the Reraissance was marked by a resurgence and return to Greco-Roman literary and cultural sources, anew breed of individual 
‘was alsa bam, Leonardo da Vinsi, Michael Angelo, Dante, Brunellacchi, and many mors were mien who shaped the intellectual and creative 
landscape dusing this period. 

Probably one of best examples of Rentissance anthropology was Giaconie Zabarlla(1552 89), whobelieved that man's oul “war afanction 
of thebody, and that season wasthe principle of natural life in the body, While man was finite, yet he was inamortal inthe sense that intellect 
dots nat perish” In addition, Gioranai Pica (1465-94) upheld the dignity of man and believed that manis unique, not because heis God's 
‘creation, but because man possesses fieedorr. Pietro Poniponazzl (1462-1525) developed a restatementof Aristotle's view of the soul and its 
immaterial and immortal nature st 

(Overall, the humanists of the Renaissance emphasized the dignity and competence of man. Such humanism, however, should not be 


equated with contemporary humanism, Ransissance humanism represented a retaurmiolitermnon ofthe clastic humanities, not s retreat to 
“cesular humaniem” 
Philecopbhically, Patoniem was the dominant motif ofthe Rensizeance mind, 


‘The dominant philosophical viewpeint of the Renaissance wes a revived Platonisen—or, tobe more precise, arepresentation of 
the views of Neo-Platonists such as Plotinus, who had intensified the mystical side of Plato's teachings. Forthe Platonic idealist, 
the idea or the ideal is never fully represented in the objects of our experience, so satisfaction with what we have can never be 
complete® 


ut Aristotelienism was by no means ignored in this period. In many of the Renaissance thinkers, Aristotellanism was evident In 
philosophical termas like proposition, entitas, reais, materia, forma, and essentia. tn fact, during the close of the Renaissance, works were 
produced to show that Pleto and Aristotle were in basi agreement, except for words and norescentials Its thus safe to say that in many 
respects the Renaistance view of man is an echo of Flat» and Aristotle. 


ritique of the Renaissance Period 


Considering the preceding summary of the Renaissance, such a period mmust be seen with great respect and admiration. By bringing 
‘man to intellectual and cultural heights never before reached, the Renaissance revealed an ecceutial taith regarding man: the cultural and 
intellectual depth of such aecomsplichments placse mnan's origin, nature, and potential ina divinelight, This ienot tosayman ica god; it ict 
sayheis gifted by God. 

‘Although the Renaistance operated in an androcentvic rather than « theocentric fiamevrork, billicel theism was an estential scurce af 
Renaissance thought: 


‘The Renaissance of the 15% and 15@ centuries, whose strength was drawn from biblical antiquity, whose greatest 
artists, philosophers, explorers, and litterateurs were consciously operating with a Classical-Christian world-view, and whose 
wealmesses and excesses relate directly to the hubris and anti-Christian Prometheanism of some of its lesser representatives 


‘The exrogance and confidence of some aspects of Renaissance thinking was. significant wealmess during this period. Man was often seen 
as the standerd or “nieasure ofall things” For example, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola writes in his essay The Dignity of Man that God placed 
‘man in the focal point ofthe universe and then decreed he fallowing: 


‘We have made you neither heavenly rer earthly, neither mortal nor immortal, co that, more freely end more honorably the 
molder and maker of youself, you may fathion yourself in whatever form you shall prefer. To man it has been granted te have 
het he chooses, tobe whet he wills! 


During the Renaissance, it was this arrogance that ignited danger signals. Thisis notto say that man has no dignity or significance in his, 
world; instead, it isto say that realism andbalance rather than arrogance should guide manis view of himself Furthermore, Renaissance man 
‘was faced with a difficult tension between ‘medieval religiosity” and “mediaval corporateness” on one hand, and “modern individualism’ and 
“modem secularism” on the other. The theology of Thonias was atodds with the discoveries of Da Vinci. Theology end Renaissancerebicth 
‘met ina transitional period from the sacted to the secular, yet with an attempt to retain both. With the Reformation ahead, both the secular 
and the szcred of the Renaissance were yet to have its full impactom future history and antheopalogy, 


ae nee 
‘fhe momentum of the Renaissance tad not been slowed and influenced by the impact of Reformation thinking, aradical difference in the 
contemporary view of man may have resulted. Of the Reformation, Schaff writes: 


‘The Reformation wasa republication of primitive Christianity, end the inauguration of modern Christianity. This make it, next 
ta the Apostolic age, the most important and interesting portion of church history! 


‘Regarding the transition from the Renaissance to the Reformation, Schaff goes on to state 


‘The Protestant Reformation assumed the helm of the literal tendencies and movements ofthe renaissance, directed them into 
the channel of Christian Life, and saved the world from a disastrousrevolution .. built up new institutions inthe place of those 
which & pulled down; anid for this reason and to this extent it has succeeded a= 


Led by Martin Luther (1483-1546) in Germany and John Calvin (1509-64) in Switzerland, the Reformation “belly proclimed the Bible as 
its sole source ofauthority andtruth, With the churchsinsistence on salvation by grace and works rather than by grace th:ough faith inthe 
finished work of Chaist stiication by faith), azadical, theological movement exploded out ofthe works of Luther and Calvin. Frei this 
zeaction against the esteblished ecclesiastical structures, three fundamental principles surfaced which characterized the Refonnation mind: 
Fist, the supremacy ofthe scriptures over tradition. Secondly, the supremacy of faith over works. And thisdly the supremacy of Chistian 
people over an exchusivepriesthood." 

4s for Luther's view of man’s nature, wexead: 


‘Who could be so foolish as to say that mants natural powers are stilluncormupt when we know (by experience) that they are ost? 
‘Theuncomupt naturel powers were (true) knowledge of God faith, ove, reverence (for God), and the like, These powers the Devil 
s0 corrupted by the Fall that man no longer loves God, but avoids Him. Indeed, heis at enmity against Him and would rather live 
‘without God (than with Hine. Here then, there is described the corzuption witch took the place of man’s eriginal righteousness 
and honor, For, what greater disgrace could there be than the perversion of the will, the corruption of the raind, and the total 
depravity of reason! Doesall thismean that mans natural powers are still uncorrupt? Let us therefore flee this error asthe greatest 
perversion of Holy Scripture. Because of our innate corruption, there (now) are in our nature ignorance of God, (carnal) security, 
‘unbelief, hatred against God, disobedience, impatience and other grievous perversions witich are deeply implanted in our nature 
Andithis whole (corruption) man seeks to cover: 

‘Thus, for Luther, man fallen nature is charactarized by tatal avoidance of God. tn addition, che wicked nature of man és obvious 
actions and ratienalizations regarding sin. The Fall ix no superficial matter but instead represents a deep wound om man's nature, Man iz 
fallen. and only through justification by faith in Christ can Godrestore our true nature 

Calvin's basic anthropology ischaracterizedby a fourfold division of man. Calvin writes: 


Letus examine what xind of righteousness is posslble to man through the whole course of his Ie; let us, indeed, make a fourfold 
‘assifcation of fe. For men are ether (1) endowed with no knowledge of god and inumersed in idolatry, or (2) Initiated into the 
sacraments, yetby tinpusity of if denying God in thelr actions while they confess him with thelr lps, they belong to Christ only 
in name; or(3) they are hypocrites who conceal with empty pretenses their wickedness ofhieart, or (#) regenerated by Gods Spirit, 
they malke true holiness their concern! 


Like Luther, Calvin saw man as fallen and alienated from God. Man either atterupts relief from his fallen nature in "truth substitutes” ox he 
‘lings to the cross for forgiveness. Christ alone is the key for the anthropologias of Calvin and Luther. 


(Critique of the Reformation Period, 


{In short, the Reformation represented a return to a theocentric anthropology. The only hope for man was salvation in Christ. Neither man. 
nor the “church” was to dictate his origin, nature, and destiny. Instead the scriptures supplied the reference point that was to mirror an 
accurate view of man and his relationship to his Creator. Man was to be God’ creature and servant, not his own deity, justification through 
{faith in Christ wes foundational to Reformation anthropology. 


‘As John Warwick Montgomery asserts conceruinga summary of Reformation thinking: 


‘ieologically, the Reformation coucemed itself with the individual in the presence of God. For Luther and for Calvin it was 
inconceivable that a man could stand before God exceptas aresult of God's own gracious acceptance of the man: no longer would. 
participation in the communal religious life of the medieval church be accepted as a substitute for a personal relationship with. 
God based on His own gift in fesus Christ. Salvation thuscame to be describedin Biblical terns rather than ecclesiasticalterms, in 
personal terns rather than in esllective terms, and in theocentric terms rather than anthrapocentyic terms.22 


Hence, the Reformation, :hough not without faults, supplied significant contributions toward an objective view of human nature. ased on 
the redeiaption of Christ, man.could turn to an anthropological absolute for gauging human nature, Furthermore, the most potent solution to 
‘the problern of evilsedemption in Christ was praised as the comesstone of Reformetion thinking. God's Word, Gods Son, and God's grace 
‘were the salvation of both the soul and mind of waywardmenkind 

Tollowing the Reformation, one century semained before man's thought chifted toward a post-Christien ege. This transitional period, 
Imovm ce the era of clascicel Protestant orthodoxy, sapresented the last stconghold of biblical theiem before the ceculasiem of the 
Enlightenment. Montgomery writes: 


‘The 179 century systematized the insights of the Reformation and endeavored to apply them consistently to all areas of 
experience, The Puritans were thus active perticipants in the last great epoch of integrated Christian thought just prior to the 
onset ofthe modern secular ere. Because oftheir biblical orthodoxy, the Puritan fathers had an uncompromising anthropology: 
they held, as the Bible does, to man’s total depravity. For them man was utterly incapable of saving himself; in the words af 
Sceipture, “every lmegination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually." 


m light of this historical shift, one must note that the most fundamental ‘brea’ in the history of Western civilization came at the time 
wien the great heritage of Classical and Christian ideaslost its place asthe centual focus of Wester life, and was replaced by a fundamentally 
differentapproach to life charecterized by depersonalization and materialism" Hence, the emergence of modem secularism foundits origin 
after theclassicel Christian exe, With therise ofthe Ageof Reason during theeighteenth century, a series of new anthcopologies surfazed.Our 
‘task is naw to turn to the Madern Period ofthe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


“The Modern Period and the Age of Reason 


im general, the rationalistic thinkers of the eighteenth century placed their interests “in philosophical speculation, mathematical 
caeulation, and scientific experimencation tn addition, naturalism and rationaliseaeached their prominence with men such as Newton, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Rousseau, Conéillac Diderot, D’ Holbach, Veltar, Leibniz, Wolff, Lessing, and Kant 

The thinking of these mien was in direct opposition tothe biblical theism of orthodox Christianity. Dr. Crene Brinton, MaLean Professor of 
‘Ancient and Modern History at Harverd University, writes: 


First, in this extreme form Enlightenment is a repudiation, and in some respects an antithesis, of much of Christian belief, 
Enlightened denial of ary kind of transcendence of the external world, of personal immortality, ofthe whole fabric of Christian 
sacranients, and enlightened reflection of the dogma of original sin, as well as much more in the Enlightenment, is quite 
incompatible with orthodox Christianity, Catholic and Protestant ale. In fact, most of our own cantemporary world views 
‘which reject Christianity for some form of secularist faith—positivism, materialism (notably Marsisn), rationalisrn, husnanism, 
“ethicel culture,’ and the rest—have their origin in the Enlightenment 


TheEnlightenment thus represented the mostsigaificant change inthe thinking of Western maa since theincarnaticn, The reference point 
ofa tuanscendent God wasceplaced with theadmivetion ofnaturalistic eientism and mant rational faculties, ucha vedical shiftin thinking 
spread directly to man’s perception of himself, With “sin” cased from realty in thename of metaphysics, man now enbailed ona path thet 


has led to the hopelessness and fallacious worldviews of the nineteenth century. With this in mind, we must now turn toa brief analysis of 
post Enlightenment anthropology. 


Nineteenth Contury Anthropology: Past-Enlightonmont Results 


Because the Enlightenment denied the relevancy of biblical theism to man, numerous presuppositions and schoals of thought surfaced. 
to replace the "truths of the past.” With man’s thinking now divorced from a transcendent refecence point, several worldviews surfaced. 
ach has hada profound influence on contemporary life and meaning, We will exarrine the following five thinkers who generally portray 
rnineteenth-century anthiopology: Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, Jean-Paul Sartre, B. E. Skinner, and Kensad Lorenz. These five thinkers will 
providethe final analysis on our historical survey af how manviews himeelé 


‘Maroc Man asa Social Creature 


tna visit to the reading room and first floor exhibits of the British museum in London, one quickly notes the impact of Marx's thinking 
on contemporary seciety. On seting Mars’ original manuscripts, letters, and decuments, ore notes that present-day communism found its 
conception in these beginning writings anddocuments of Marx. 

At theroot of Marr's social philosophy liesa huruan philosophy of who man is;in short, Merx viewed man as consisting of a social nature# 
Marx himself stated that ‘the real nature of man isthe totality of social relations” Itis not the inward nature of man that shaped his nature, 
bbut rather the outward, socioeconomic environment that formed human personality. Hence, to iniprove man, one must improve the social 
‘environment, The outeide cleanses the inside, 

Not only did Marx attribute “sin” to improper cocioeconomc conditions, but he also denied the reality of life after death +# Consequently, 
.azs’s thought was permeated with anatuzalisticand materialistic view of history that ruled outany supernstural influence on the history 
ofman. As Dr Leslie Stevenson, lecturer in logic and metaphysics atthe University of St. Andrews, dbserves: 


by investing Hegel's view as Feuerbach had suggested, Marx came to see the driving force of historical change as not spiritual 
‘but material in character, Not in men’s ideas, and certainly net in any sortof national or cosmic personality, but in the economic 
conditions of men'slife lay the ley to all history. Alienation is neither metaphysical norreligious, but really social and economic 


Gritique of Marx's Anthropology 


‘The greatest fallacy of Marx's anthropology lies in his view of human nature, namely, that socioeconomic conditions and not man himself 
are the cause of evil” Marx argues from general tospecific rather than from specific to generél. He seems to think that economics came before 
‘man rather than man before economics. Since man created the initial sociceconemic conditions, an atterapt to change these conditionsleads 
irnply to a chaotic ezcle In chort, Mars attemptsto colve a human cause with azocioeconomic synsptom, Montgomery ascorts 


sronically, however, Marxism here falls into the lamentable erzor of Western “social gospel" liberalism (Walter Rauschenbusch, et 
4a) as well as of the very “utopian socialism’ which Engels dismissed as an “infantile disorder”: the error of believing that man’s 
difficulties are no more than the product of external social conditions; change those conditions, we are told, and mau’s problems 
will evaporate st 


hermors, Mant’s naturalistic attempt to rule out religious truth as valid represents serious problems. Marx's presuppasitions towacd 
religious truth were bathed ina naturalsticmaterialisticfremework, which stw religion as ‘the opiate ofthe people” Such a framework 
rules out religious truth despite the logical fllacies inherent within such naturalistic reasoning. This style of theological negativisms” ismore 
product of the climate of opinion surrounding Mars’'s milieu than the result of sound scholarship and logic. Infact, Jacques Ellul, former 
professor of the history and sociology of institutions in the Faculty of Law and Economic Studies of the University of Bordeaux, who is a 
Christion with eyrapathie: and high recpectfor Marx, ctcongly dicagrees with Marx's theological cenclucions.® 


‘An essential question must now be asked: Just what solution does a socioeconomic interpretation of anthropology provide to solve the 
problem of evil? Considesing the preceding material, che ancwer is clear: none, One must arrive at this conclusion because of the plethora of 
evidence that exists in the socioeconomic worlds of both the East and West In the West, human technological potential seems limitless, yet 
has technology eliminated crime, divorce, war, and injustice? As for the East, in parts where iadustcialivation and technology have influenced 
society (eg, the Soviet Union), ethical violations (eg., human rights) and social injustice are constant reminders of human wickedness, 
Indeed, where is the classless society of which Marx spake? One must not forget that since the Warxist revolution in Russia, between fifty- 
five and sixty-three million people have died innocent deaths—hardly an adequate figuee to support a socioeconomic solution to evil, Clearly, 
the solution to the problem of evils far deeper than the ideological and political doctzines of nations, be they Zast or West. Human evilis no 
zaspectar of capitalism orcommunisma. 
rouically, both communism and biblical theism possess simnilar yet incompatible docteines. 


‘The truth is that Christianity and communism ace antagonists that resemble each other. Private property is to communists what 
Original Sin isto Christianity, Communism demands faith thet, with the elimination of private property, an age of perfect peace, 
prosperity and freedom will follow. Indeed, communism promises no less than a zeturn to the Garden of Eden—but with no 
forbidden fruits 


I is precisely “the Eden of Communism without forbidden fruit" that renders it an unworthy and inaccurate anthropology. To deny sin 
leaves one of four options: (1) sationalization of internal, human wickedness, which leads to superficial solutions through “social means"; 
(@) the creation of a relative morality that allows the ends to justify the means, thus “defining” away sin and ethical cbsolutes; (3) total 
antinomianism, which leads to societal chaos and eventual elimination of law, order, and society; and (4) a "Christianity without tears” 
attempt at a utopian society (e.g, Huxley's, Brave New World), 

‘Although the preceding four options are similar and interrelated, this analysis must tell us one thing: a true solution to human evil must 
pierce the heart of humans, not merely their environment {maproving the human environment does not improve theinnerhuman—it merely 
improves the surroundings in which he or she lives. 


Froud: Psychoanalysis and Human Nature 


From socioeconomic conceptions, we now shiftto the psychoanalytic conception of man as characterized in Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), 
Freud, Moravian born and trained asa physiologist in Austra, treated all phenomena on a “scientific basis,” including human nature 3 To 
sunumerize both Freud's theological and scientific viewpoint, Dr. Stevenson writes: 


‘He [Freud] made no theological assumptions (he was in ‘acta convinced atheist), not any metaphysical assumptions ike Plato on 
the Forms, br Marxon the movementof history, What ke did assunie (no doubt from his triningin nineteemh-century science 
and his research in Srucke's Physiological laboratory) i that all pheroniena are determined by thelaws of physics and chemistry, 
and that even man himselfis a produet of natural evolution, ultimately subject to the same laws 2 


Freuds thinking centers around four divisions of kuman nature: determninisma, unconscious mental states, drives or instincts, and 
developmental stages. 

Froma deterministic standpoint, Freud believes that every event can be traced to a mental cause. For example, slips of the tongue, faulty 
actions, and dreams have their conception somewhere in the mind In short, hidden and secret mental causes surface in symptoms, which 
indicate certain problems or distortions. 

Second, Freud stressed unconscious miental states as a cause of cextain aspects of human behavior. Unconscious desires lingerin themind, 
which cause seemingly inexplicable behavior patterns.s+Furthermore, Freud divides the unconscious mind into athreefoldsystem consisting 
of the ‘id” (drives and instincts which seek: self-satisfaction), the “ego” (interacts with thereal world independent of the person), and the 
“ruper-ago” (conscience and cocial narma from childhood). 


‘Third, human drives supply the source of mind energy (hunger, sexual desire, aggression, etc). Vet, “itis a vulger misinterpretation of Freud 
to say thet he traced all human behavior to sexual motivations”? Iis safe to say that for Freud, certain drives acted cs mental fuel to fie the 
behavior of humane 

‘And fourth, the developmental division representedtthe influence of childhood experiences on adult life s4Freud feltchat the full pecsonslity 
‘was established by the ege of five The depths of the adult life rested in the recssses of the childhood life and experiences. 

‘ead placed religion on the level of “wish fulfillment * Religion is the attempt toreplace the human father with of «divine father In short, 
religion prolongs the childish behavior patterns. 


{t[celigion] too isthe product of wish fulfillment. In its monotheistic forms it replaces the fallible father of zedlity by projecting 
onto the heavens an omnipotent and infallible father. By this means the status of a child can hevetained into adultlife, But this 
4s w say thatreligion perpetuates infantile behavior patterns, notable in zelation to guilt and forgiveness. The falsty of zligious 
beliefs is not of course, entailed by their being the product of wish fulfillment. Freud believed in their falsity on independent 
grounds. But he thought of religion as a particularly damaging speciss of illusion, precisely because it militates against the 
scientific effort todistinguich between what redity in fact is and what we want itto bes? 


‘The overall goal of psychoanalysis is selt-Jmowledge. To know the self, one nuust analyze the general factors thet contribute to human 
‘ature, be they internal or external. These factoss, hiddenin the depths of themind, must beretrieved to correct mental disfunctions 


‘This idea that people could suffer from some idea or memory or eniotion of which they were not conscious, but from which they 
could be cured by somehow bringing it into consciousness, is the basis from which Freud’ psycho-analysis developed st 


Critique of Freud 


(One of the greatest weaknesses of Freud's cystem lies in its subjectivity. In other words, Freud's system is safe because any criticism directed. 
toward it could be attributed to some “shildhood trauma” of the critic, Stevenson states: 


1 [psychoanalysis] certainly has a method of disparagingly analyzing the motivations of its critics (for axy questioning of 
‘the truth of psycho-analytic theory can be alleged to be bated of the unconscious resistance of the critic to its unpleasant 
implications). So if (as many say) the theory also has a built-in method of explaining away any evidence which appears to falsify 
it, then it will indeed bea closed system. 


Freud's system has a built-in safeguard by which it may dismiss ary legitimate criticisms aboutits own consistency. Bound within its own 
perceptions of motives and mental causes, the very premices that forni psychoanalysis protect it from “negative criticism” Who knows? 
Perhaps Freud's disrespect for religious truth stems from a childhood memory of fellingon the steps of an ustrian cathedral 

Freud's thinking also suffers from a simila: fallacy to that of Marx, namely, that society andnot man himself sto blame for much of human 
misery’ Again, the "sin nature” of man is attriauted to factors outside of man rather than to man himself. Again, in a rationalization for 
human wickedness, society rather then man isto blame, Freud, like Mary, alco seis on a naturaliatic world view to sustain hie dogmatic 
attacks upon religious truth. If chemistry and physics are the true test of phenomena, then the question arises: “Haw many ounces of ‘id? 
‘and’ego’ fit into a two-gallon test tube>” Such reasoning is mexely wishful thinking or, should we say, "wish fulfillment,” taken to its logical 
conclusion. 


‘Jean Paul Sartre: Human Nature with “No Exit 

Jean Paul Sartre (1905-80), the father of modem existentialism, represents one of the best examples of an atheistic growth from the seed of 
the Fnlightenment For Sarte, God does not exit; thus, man must authenticate himselfby takings volitional “leap of faith” to create his own 
‘meaning Sartre states: 


“Atheistic existentialism, which I represent, ... states that if God does not exist, there is at least one being in whom existence 
precedes essence, « beitig who exists before he can be defined by any concept, and that this being is man, or as Heidegger says, 
dhuman seality. What ie meant here by caying that existence precedes ezzence? It meane that, fist of all, man exists, turns up, 
appearson thescene, and, only afterwards, defines himself. If man, as the existentialist conceives him, is indefinable, itis because 
at frst, he is nothing. Only afterward will he be something, and he himself will have made what he will be. Thus, there is no 
‘human nature, since there is no God to conceiveit, Not ouly is man what he conceives himself tobe, but he is alzo only what he 
‘wills himself to be after this thrust toward existence. 


From the above, one notes three themes in Sartre's thinking. Psst, the individual and is being are what s important to Sartre. Theories 
leave out uniqueness, but ontology encourages it, Second, the meaning or purpose of human life beccmes centval. The subjective takes on 
more significance than the objective because there is no objective standard inthe universe (Le., God). And third, reedoxn represents man's 
mosbimportant and distinctive property. Each person can choose for himself or hesself what meaninghe or she wishes te give his if. The 
only basis for values is freedom. All humankind can be sure of is thet he ar she is there (existence); thus, he or she maust choose to give life 
mecning (essence). 


Critique of Sartre's Existentiali 

‘The greatest problem of Sartre's thinking zests in the logical ramifications of his view of human freedom. His pasition, from a logical and 
functional standpoint, leads to a subjective and relativistic ethic that denies freedom. How is one te determine the degree of freedoin allowed 
for one individual beforeanother individual’ freedom is invaded? Preedom for the sake of freedom runs in a velativistic circle. Where is one 
‘to draw the line between degrees of freedom if peaple see such freedom in a relative manne? Jesuit philosephe: Dr. Copleston aims at this 
existentialistctallacy ashe states: 


‘The validity of the contention thet in choosing é value one chooses ideally for all men is pethaps not so clear as Sartze seems to 
thinkit i {stlogically inadmissible for meto commit myself to a courseof action without claiming that aryoneelsein the same 
situstion ought to commit himself in the same way? But his [Saztres] personally chosen system of ethics could not legitimately 
‘be presented as entailed by existentialism, not that is to say, if existentialism illuminates possibilities of choice whileleaving the 
actual choice entiraly tothe individual 


One wonders what Sartre would think ifa tear of French university students decided that the ultimste freedom would be the destruction 
of existentialistic professors. Furthermore, if one claims that freedom is an ethical value, then does not another have the right to claim that 
the freedom to eliminate freedom is alsoa value? Yet, ifthis is done, the very premiseaf Sartrean thinking becomesa circular logical absurdity, 
( esems that existentialistic thinking was perfect for filling the postwar vacaum in the minds of many Eusopeanc. Sartre's thinking may 
have been more a product of his milieu than a product of truth. With God's existence "sssumed” away, the existenticlist’ only option is to 
create his own standard: Freedom. For the existentialist a free human rather than a sinful human is thebest solution for the problemof evil, 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, psychology adapted the methods of empirical science in the evaluation of human 
behavior. Men like Wundt of Germany and William fames of America studied not the soul or the mind, but instead the “consciousness” 
of humans. In 1913, J. 2. Watson asserted that behavior is the foundation of paychology, From this foundation, Wateon arcerted that 
environment, ther than heredity, is the dominant stimulus of behavior. Reflex conditioningis central to behavior, Understandably, Watson 
denied the reality of unobservable phenomena. 

Stemming from Watson’s thinking was that of his main disciple, BF Skinner (1904-90). Generally, Skinner's thought is bathed in 
empiricism and naturalistic sclenticm. For Skinner, only seience tells us the truth about human nature. tn fact, Skinner goes as far as to 


assert that science must control the worlds He sees religion as a means of manipulating human behavior rather than enhancing it? For 
Skinner, all himan behavior is within the realm of a deterministic framework that shapes human actions and personality. Like che salivation 
and classical conditioning tests with dogs and birds, man isa servant rather then the master ofhis environment. Man is thus studied strictly 
froma enupirical sbservation Man's molder and maker is his environment. 


Critique of Skinner's Rehaviorism 


cectainly, humankind eavirmnment does play 2 role in shaping his or her beliavior, yet the degree to which Skinner stresses this is 
siztaken, Foe example, the conslusione veached in experiments with rate and bide eanot be used for specific applications to areas euch ae 
overnment, religion, psychology, economics, and education. Yet Skinner attempts to make such connections. Todo so isa classic example 
of the post hoc proper hoc fallacy. Rats end birds may warrant value in basic ecperimentation, but they are not necessarily the keys to the 
depths of humnan behavior. Such reasoning confuses anintal instincts with human veasoning and personality. 

‘Skinner, like Marxcand Freud, thinks that « changein the envizonment will zesult in a changed inen s#Clearly, the utopian dream though a. 
changed envizonment is just that: a dream, In many sespects, the modern environment has never been better, yet the human condition has 
never been worse. Who, if scientisn: isto reign, wil choose what is best forall of society—a Paviovian prince? 

Furthermore, to atsume that all behavior is determined by causal awe ie iteelf an antiempirical premise, Themoment Skinner makes cuch 
a statement he transfers his value system into the realm of metaphysics. not science. Thus, he himself flls prey to the ‘manipulation’ of 
people'sthinking through "religious" means. In short, Pavlov's dag implies «logical og. 


KonradLorenzand Ethology 


‘na similar yet quite different vein from that of Skinner, Konrad Zacharias Lorenz (1903-89) leads us to the study of sthclogy (the 
comparative study of human and animal behavior) In 1973, Lorene wes awarded a Nobel Prize for physiology and medicine with associates 
Kar! Von Frisch and Nikolaas Tinbergen Lorenzheld the degrees of MD and PhD in zoology front the University of Vienna, Austria. 

‘Lorenz believes that human behavior stems from innate behavior. Through the study of imprinting in very young birds and animals, Lorenz 
applies his findingsto human nate. Evolution, Lorenz believes, supplies the basis ofhis antibehavioristic position 22 

Lorenz holds to the thee standard premises of evolution: (1) genetics and the traits of parents are passed on totheir offspring; (2) mutations 
bring on the occasional changes in genes, thereby causing variations; (3) “survival ofthe fittest" explains why certain creatures that survive 
‘must possess the strongest rats. 

Lorenz thus believes that humanikind is an evolved animal. To think of man's crigins in ary other fashion then evolution would be an 
iMluston for him Because man is basically an animal, he possesses an innate aggression drive that has beer transrnitted through the species, 
Lorens daims that sucha driveis the orly explanation for was, whish aso exhibits the eondlictbetweer evolutionary instincts and morality 
Furthermore, this aggression trait must be redirected in channels such as art. science, and medicine fo it to produce positive rather than 
negative consequences.2 Humor and self-Imowledge, according to Lorenz, are the great hopes of the werld. 


Critique of Lorenz 


Lorenz's greatest fallacy rests in the illogical application ofanimal behavio: to thatof men. Agzin, one notes the fallacy of post hoc proper he. 
{mn fact, most of Lorene’s animal experiments are on fish and birds rather than mammals and apes. If epplications to kuman behavior naust 
come from the antimal world, certainly “evolutionary cousins” would be the niost logical choice. Cleatly Lorenz pushes his animndl/human_ 
analogy to the point of irrationality. 

‘The evolutionary assumptions af Lorenz fail ta consider the considerable ammount of scientific, logical, and theoretical problems that are 
inherent in evelution.» It seems as if Lorenz attempts to fit human nature into a predetermined evolutionary framework rather then 
clatifying his superficial and misapplied conclusions, Again, a naturdlistic scientiom seems to have suppressed the true function of the 
scieatific method. 


\f man is an animal, there is at least one simple conclusion: he will never behis ov God. 


‘Nan through the Centuries: What Must We Conclude? 


“Weave briefly traced, fzom the classical periodtto the present, ahistorical survey of how humans evaluate their own nature. Intheclassical 
period the motif was eaion; in the Patristic period it was revelation; in the medieval period it was reason and revelation; in the Renaissance it 
was resurgence avd rebirth; inthe Reformation it was renewal and revelation; in the Enlightenmentit was naturalion and humeoisra;inmodern 
times it sa renouncement of human nature and dignity, 

Furthermore, in the ceven periods of history we have euveyed, certsin themes were evident in petieds that evidenced ineonsiztenciet 
concerning Inman nature, especially asit relates to the problem of evil First, the denial ofa sin nature was evident (classical, parts of the 
medieval and Renaistance, Enlightenment, and Modern periods). Second, an optimistic and utopian view of hurnan potential was present 
(Gassical, Renaissance, Enlighteament, and Modern periods). Third, the attributing of evil to @ lack of reason, unbalanced socioeconomic 
conditions, or wrong choices was prevalent (cessical, Enlightenment, and Modern periods), And fourth, a denial of a transcendent and 
absolute ethical base for maris thoughts and decisions is evident classical, Enlightenment, and Modern periods). 

Plato attempted to solve evil thzough season; the Enlightenment through science, humanism, and naturalism; Marc through society; Freud 
through the mind; Sartre though cubjective feeedom; Sinner through behavior; and Lorenz through aggression management. Yet, such 
attempts have stil left modern humans with thecold, stark reality of evil 

‘The preceding ‘chesklist” is not exclusive because certzin periods overlap and interrelate in bath dates and ideas. But it dees serve to drive 
one to an important conlusion: patristic, medieval, Renaissance, and Reformation thinkecs evaluated human. nature from a revelational 
or bibicel worldview. Such 2 worldview aided greatly in the elimination of the ive pitfalls from which the five "nontevelational” periads 
suffered. indeed, of these revelational periods, the patristic and the Heformation surface as possessing a most notable anthropology, namely 
hat of biblical theism, 

“With there thoughts in mind, one final study feom ous present century willeerve actheperfect trancition fiom hirtovical to a biblical view 
of human nature. 

Dr Stanton, Samenow, professor of psychiatry at George Washington University School of Medicine, has written an articlein The Humanist 
magazine entitled “Tae Criminal Personality: New Concepts and New Procedures for Change” In this article, the conclusionsof afitteen-year 
study on crimainal behavior aze discussed. 

‘The study, erected by Dr, Samuel Vochelson at Saint Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, DC, analyzed255 criminals fromall walls oflife with 
hopes of determining reasons for criminal behavior, Dr, Samenow states: 


ur intensive study has a broad bese in that its two hundred fifty-five participants come froma variety of backgrounds. Halfof 
‘the criminals were patients in the forensic psychiatry division. at Saint Elzabeth’, and the res ceute to us from. the cousts and. 
community agencies, Hacks and whites, giade school dropouts and college graduates, crissinals from effluent families and these 
from impoverichad familie, from the suburbs and from the inner ety, from intacthonies and froma broken hoxnes,wers included 
in the study. In this study of hardcore criminals, almost every category of criminal offence is represented, We have studied the 
families of many of the criminals atlengthand have interviewed their friends and employers. 


‘The objective of this study was direct—namely, to change criminal behavior. In addition, an attempt was made to understand who the 
criminal is—not just how he acts. Subsequently, it was discovered that changing the environment of the criminal was not the answer, but 
instead achangein the inner man is the nly hape for changed behavior. Samenow states the central thesis of this study andits findings: 


‘The task of change is much greater than we had ever imagined. Changing the environment does not change the inner man. Slums 
areclecred, job opportunities are offered, sthooling is provided, but crime remains, Conventional psychological approaches have 
failed. After sizteen years of conducting our studies, we do not know what causes crime. What is required is to change the 


thinking pattems ofa lifetime. The criminal must abandon his lifelong patterns of thought and action and learn about a way of 
lifethat he hasheretofore spurned. Hemust be habititated notrehabilitated 2 [italics my own] 


Dz, Simenow goes cn to commenton the fallacy of txying to change human nature through environment: 
tn the 1960%, an era of upheaval and change, it was widely thought that criine was a product of averse social conditions, 
‘whether it wasa specific feature of fe, cuch as unemployment, ora general condition, such as “sick socley.” Programs designed. 


ta change the environment did not alter what eximinal wanted out of life or how he functioned in life .. what policymakers, 
lawyers, and those wito worked with criminals have lacked isa detailed lnowleége of who the criminal is. 


‘The significance of this study carries vast and powerful implications when one considers that it comes from a modern, humanistic 
publication. Modern humans, when pushed to the realities of wicked behavior (as seen in the common criminal), are forced to acknowledge 
that the human problem liesin the inner rather than outer rean, Modern secular humans ace forced ta aclmevltdge ignorance regarding the 
origin of crime. In shozt, this study shows that modern humans, when confronted with theiz own discoveries concerning human-natureis 
‘faced with the anehropology of bibileal thelsm, The real problem with man comes from withinlauman nature—not without 

Our task is now to shift from historical anthropology to biblical anthropology. For if God became man through the incarnation, then 
certainly He is ina most unique position to correctly evaluate human nature. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Anthropology and Evil 


A Biblical Survey 


Part? 


In Christianity tie not the eternal man wito judges the finite man; bur the sternal and holy Ged who judges cinful man, Only in a 
religion of revelation, whose God reveals Himself to nian from beyond himself and front beyond the contrast of vitality and form, 
‘can man discover the root ofsin tobe within himself 


1m Dr. Samenow's study, “The Criminal Personality: New Concepts and New Procedures for Change,’ we saw modern man arriving at a 
similar conclusion to that of biblical Christisnity concerning the inner man, Now, « more detailed analysis of biblical anthropology is needed. 
‘The proponent of biblical Christienity operates with an essential presupposition always in mind: humanlkiad is sinful. ‘The biblical portrayal 
of sinis direct, open, and boldly honest conceming human nature. Except for Daniel and christ, there are no biblical characters who are 
portrayed as being without sin, The Bible is not afraid to expose even the sinfulness of its central figures (Le., Adam, Noah, Moses, David, 
Jonah, and Paul), siblical thetam is realistic, not optimistic, regarding man’s nature, Only within the context of redemption does the Christian 
‘worleview allow for an optimistic view ot human nature, 

1m place of false optimisin biblical Christianity provides a hope of certainty rather than zelativity regarding the problem of evil. Dr John. 
Laidlaw, in his dassie nineteenth century work The Biblical Doctrine of Man, asserts: 


‘The docteines of che Fall and sin are exclusively biblical ideas; r at least they are only fully conceived and applied in the biblical 
scheme of religious thought, These doctrines are solvents, not sources of difficulty. Into the problem of evi, Scripture introduces 
elements of explanation. Itaccounts for man's present mozal and physical condition, forthe broad phenomena of life and death, 
ina way that is thinkable and intelligible Pascal has said that the Christian faith has mainly tw things toestablish the corruption. 
of human nature, and its redemption by Jesus Christ. The evil which is in man has been most entirely probed and sounded in 
connection with that power above man which the gospel brings to his help, We may be asked, why go to a boolt so simaple and 
practical 2s the Bible for the solution of the niysterious problems of moral evi, or for aay theory ef the being of man? We answer 
‘that we do so relying upon the surest analogy. tt is because revelation has proved such an instrument for man's renevation 
‘and recovery to God, because it has achieved the only success in the remedy of man’s evil, that we are entitled to expect in it 
profounder views than anywhere elseas ta what nian and his evils area 


Part 2 nowleads us toa brief yet pointed znalysis of the Old Testament, New Testament, Christological, and Pauline views afman and kis 
relationship te vil In addition, one must note that the philosophical hasis for the anthrapology of biblical theism rasts an a mast unique 
foundation: inductive historiography The assertions of biblical theism are more than just prepositions regarding teuth, but inctead sest on 
Jems’ claims and support of his daity. ‘The stroaghald of Jesus claim to he God stands om the historical and factual evant af theresurrection. 
as recorded in one of the most reliable documents of the ancient world—the New Testament 4 Rectuse Jesus substantiated his claims to be 
God through His resurrection, Hisassertions conceming humansniust warrant great sttention 2 Furthermore, to dispense with the truth and 
authority of biblical theism, one must fist attempt. feat never before accomplished by any scholar or individual-a satisfactory refutation of 


theboth the reliability ofthe New Testament documents ard the resurrection afJesus of Nezateth If Jesus was indeed God, then the Godwho 
‘became man is ina most unique position to evaluate humanity's greatest needs, 


ld Testament anthropology 


One ofthe most poeticand profound writings regarding the nature af man is found in thebocks of the Old Testament. In the Pentateuch (the 
first five books ofthe Bible), the origin, fll, and beginning history of the nation of Israel and civilization is set forth; in the Wisdom books the 
poetry of divine wisdom is proclaimed; and in the Prophets the revelation of God is pronounced through chosen men whe address the needs 
of Gods people for both the present and the future 

Profundity alone, however, is by no means a valid reason for utillzing the Old Testament as a sound basis for a proper interpretation 
of human nature. There are valid reasons for concluding that the Old Testament is indeed the inspired Word of God, which addresses its 
contents with completeaccuracy2 The late Dr. Gleason Archer, who held the degrees of AB, MA, and PhD from Harvard University, including 
a ED from Princeton Theological Seminary and an LLB fom Suffolk Law School, concludes his chapter on “The Inspiration of the Old 
‘Testament," by observing: 


Itisfoolichand urwarthy for ona whe has been convinced of the divine authority af the Rible to question its infallibility until each 
new allegation against it har been cleared up. Rather than being a scientific and abjective praceduss, ac i somatimes asserted, 
such a polisy invelves only an illogieal shifting fiom ane a pricri ta anather with weak minded vacillation, A genuine, outright 
contradiction in the Seripture (especially if demonstrable for the oviginal autographs) would be gaad eause for abandoning 
faith in the inerrancy of Scripture; but until such has been proved, or until some outright error in history or science has been, 
demonstrated according to the laws of legal evidence, the believer in scriyture need never feel embarrassed cout holding to the 
assumption that itis the inerrant Word of God. Tt is highly significant that no such mistake has ever yet been proved to the 
satisfaction ofa court of law, although various attempts have been made to do so 


[Mowing trom the basis of an inspired Old Testament, four central mots of Old Testament thought will shape the dizection af cur analysts, 
Dr Altted Edersheim, the late Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint at O.cford, summarizes these motts: 


Four great truths, which have their bearing on every part of xevelation, come tous from the eesliest Scripture naretive, like the 
four rivers which sprang in the garden of Sden. "the fist ofthese truths is the creation of all things by the word of God's power; 
the second, the descent ofall men from our common parents, Adam and Eve; the third, ou connection with Adam asthe head 
ofthe human sace through which all mankind were invalved in hs sin and fll; andthe fourth, that Onedessended from Adam, 
yet without his sin, should by suffering fee us from the consequences of the Fall, and a the sezond Adam beconse the Author of 
ternal salvation to all who trust in Him? 


Creation and the Old Testament 


The first of these motifs, Gods creative act. places the universe end maa in a unique framework. The universe and all it contains is not the 
equation of chance plus matter but instead was created by a personal God who precisely engineered both matter and man. Infact, the first 
verse nf Genesis begins with the presuppesition that God indeed existed before both man and alatter. According to Genesis, ater creating the 
natural world, God then created the climax of his works: man. {t may even be said that the czeation was made for man and not man for the 
creation, As the prophet Isaiah states in Isaiah 45:18 (NIV), 


For thisis what the lord says—he who created thehetvens, he is God; he who fashioned andmade the earth, he founndedit; he did 
not create it tobe empty, but formed itt be inhabited —he says: "Tam the LORD, and there is ne other” 


‘Nan’s beginning is thus not based on a random, chance accident of the cosmos. Instead, man isthe highest creation of the personel Gad of 
theuniverse, who, with design, intent and purpose, formed man’s body out ofthe base elements ofthe earth and molded man’s soul after His 


own image. Man isnot the productof chance-man is the creation of the God of theBible, God thus creates man in “His image"and placeshim 
in the Gardenof Eden. The pecfect envizonment, alongside the perfect inner man is now set to usher in society. Edersheim states: 


fall Hic work God only, Gen. 1:27, KV, Yexeated man in His awn image in the image of Ged created ie him." Thie exprestion| 
zefers not merely to the intelligence with which God endowed, and the immortality with which He gifted man, but also to the 
perfect moral and spiritual nature which man atthe fizst pastessed, And all his surroundings were in accordance with his happy 
state, In Gen, 2:15, KJV, God “put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and.to keep it” and gave him 2 congenial companion in 
Eve, whom Adam recognizedas bone ofhis bones, and flesh of his esh 


‘Adam, Eve, and the Old Testament 

From the cxeation of the cosmos and nan, the relation of Adam and Eve to the human raceis also zelevant. Thatall of humanity can trace 
their "roots" to Adam and Eveis an essential fact ofthe Old Testament. Indeed, "the OT sees the human race ashaving sprung from 2common 
origin, and as being the progeny of a sirgle primal pair’ Furthermore, from the descendants of the post-fall Adem and Eve, one notes the 
sapid spread of the Fall's consequences.4 Murder was quick to spread, and the human race was merely aninfant when thedeadly results of sin 
wece present. For, Adam had, a ta speak, braken the first great conumandment, Cain tha first and second, Adam had committed sin,Cainboth 
sinand crime” Mankind was now on acollision course with the results ofits own personal and corporate rebellion. 


‘The Fal: Biblical and Extrabiblical Evidence 

Im addition to Adam and Eve as the parental basis of mankind, their fall provides the sinful origin of human uature. To deny the Fall is 
essentially to deny the core of man's nature: sin, For, te reality of such a fall is not an isolated and internal account of the Old ‘Testament. 
Significant, external evidence exists from other cultures and oral traditions that parallel the Old Testament fall account For exanuple, British 
anthropologist thelate EK. Victor Pearce, who held degrees in anthropology from Oxford avd the University of Landon, in his cassie worke 
Who Was Adam?, states at length: 


‘There is another cource which has heen drawn upon as evidence for the Tall. This is the myths of primitive popes handed 
down orally frorn generation to generation, long before contact with Western civilization. Many social anthropologists thinkethis 
evidence is significant. 


Dr. Zwemer says: “The evidence of anthropology therefore stems to be that of an almost universal tradition of a creation of the 
‘world by a Hligh-God in which man occupies a special place as its culmination. Moreover, we find together with this account of 
‘man’s place in the universe and parallel to it a widely-spread tradition of man's displacement of a tragedy of disabedience and 
smiany and multiforms ereation-mnyths, these 


tthe Ings af hic former state of happiness. Who ean resist the canchasian that thes 
‘constant memories of alost ‘age of innocence’ point to & comnion human tradition and corroborate the scriptural data?” 


‘These mythsare called the “world views" of primitive peoples. F. M Savina reports the world view of original inhabitants of China 
called the Miao; "The Miao hold an essentially monotheistic faith, they have never had 2 written language, they live in tribesand. 
arean ancient people, havinginhabited China before the present Chinese, andbeen pushed by then towards the mountainsinthe 
south. They believe in a Supreme Being, Creator of the world and of men. Death came as a consequence of man’s in: the woman 
had aaten white strawshernies forbidden hy the lord of Heaven. They know of a deluge féllowed hy a dispersalaf peoples” 


J.A MacCulloch reports on the Andamanese who are apreliterate and technologically sinuple people: “The Andamnanese, whose 
semarkuble theology, according to the best authorities is independent of Christian influence, believe that Puluga, the creator, gave 
the frstman, Tomo, vatious injunctions, especially concesning certain trees which grew onlyat one place (Parailise)in the jungle, 
‘and which he was not t touch at certain secsons—during the rains, when Puluge himself visits them and partakes, later, some 
‘of Tomo's descendants disobeyed and were severely punished. Others, disregarding Puluga's conmmands about murder, adultery, 


theft, ete,,and becoming more and mare wicked, were downed in a deluge. Two men and two women survived, and in revenge 
wished to kill Puluga, who, telling them their friends had teen justly punished, disappeared from the earth” 


‘The significance of the abave evidence is aztounding when one notes thet, independent af any “Judeo-Chrictian" influence, cultuses exist 
with eral traditions that match the biblical account of the creation and fall of man. How, one must ask, could cultures that aze separated 
by geography, language, and time span possess matching accounts of a very descriptive, historical account? tn fact, the chances of two 
independent cultures expounding such events are minimal, especially when minute themes and details exist in the same story. Moreover, the 
existence of oral tradition in nonliterate cultures does not guarantee the precise transmission oforal themes and details. From generation to 
generation, details may be added and deleted, But with the Old Testament, one can establish the fact and tradition of the origia and fall of 
man on grounds that can be verified historically, textually, teaditionally, and with additional supportas recorded by Christ and the apostles 
in the New Testament. On top of such a basis, we have noted cultures that are separate of Judeo-Christian influence, yet possess identical 
accounts tathose which arevecorded in Genesis. Does thie not suggestthat at ane time humankind existed in a common culkuse (omwhich 
the consistency of these stories derive their source), which at some point in ancient history was dispersed? Perhaps akin to the tower of 
Babel? Furthermore, does not consistent and parallel accounts ofan event from separate cultures serve to verify such en event? Even modern 
anthropology, asnoted by E. K. Pearce, attests to the importance of this evidence, Thereality ofthe Fall does indeed rest onboth biblical and 
extrabiblical records. For one to believe otherwise, both the findings of modem anthropology and a historically reliable Old Testament would 
have to be ignored, 


Genesis and the Fall Account 


‘night of the varied cultwsel and biblical consensus on the Fal of man, one must nov shift to the most specific recardof the Fall:the Genesis 
acount of Adam and Eve's rebellion. 
‘As azesultof their ecting of the forbidden fruit, the strongest summation of the Old Testament view of human natuse arises in Genesis 65 
(TV) and 821 (NIV), Thereit states: 


‘The Lord saw how great man's wickedness on the earth had become, and that every inclination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil all the time. Never again will [curse the ground because of man, even though every inclination of his heartis evil from 
childhood, 


Some observations must now he mada, Fist, these pascapes astert that the heart of huménity is not ina mild state of hedonism. Humans? 
sinfulnatuze places them in an extreme state of evil, wickedness, and depravity. The consequences of the Fall warrant strong andcontinuous 
adjectives for describing humans’ post-Fall status, No middle ground is available, Sins sin, To say otherwise is to ignore or rationalize the 
xeality of biblical and human experience. Oz, as the late Dx. Franz Delitesch writes concerning Genesis 6:5: "The Character of the pictuve is as 
dark as possible’s# Second, an assertion is made that sin starts its process not as a series of "mistakes" that oneynakes in response to his or 
her envizonment, but instead finds its fetal ovigins as «xesult of the passage of sin fro genevation to generation. Thisis not to say that sin is 
therefore Adanys faultrather than his ancestors, The issues that man, through his past and present choice, is both related to andresponsible 
for the sin of Adam himself. The late Dr. Robert Gordis, professor of Bible and Rapaport Profescor of the Philosophies of Religion at jewish 
‘Theological Seminary of Americe, writes: 


ft would be impossible for a Hebrew thinker to conceive of the idea that God is responsible for man’s sinfulness or even his 
proclivity to sin, That man is free to choose the right is the bedrock of biblical ethics. The lawgiver in Deuteronomy enjoins 
"Deheld { have placed befote you today life and the good, and death and the evil. Life and death have I placed before you, the 
blessing and the curse. You shall choose lif, so that you may live, you and your childcen” (Deut 30:16-19, KJV; ef. 11:26, JV.) 
‘This thrice repeated injunction is echoed throughoutthe Hebrew Bible by prophet and sage alike. 


Whois there among mankind that could cast the first stone against Adam? 


‘The late De, Kyle M. Yates, professor of Old Testament at Baylor University, maintains concerning Genesis 6:5: 


‘Wickedness (rat repented (nahom) 
Man was utterly corrupt, bad in heartand inconduct. There was no goodin him. The whole bentof bis thoughts and imaginations 
‘was completely out of ine with the will of fehovah. Flesh was on the throne. God wes forgotten or openly defied, Nahar in the 
niphal form describes the love of God that has suffered heartrending disappointment. Literally, it speaks of taking adeep breath 
inextreme pain. God's pusposes and plans had failed to produce the precious fruit that he had anticipated, because sinful man 
had prevented their full fruition, ‘Ascb in the hithpail form means to pierce oneself orto experience piercing. Thestatement says, 
‘then, that God experienced heart piercing sorrow as he loaked uponthe tragic devastation sin had produced, Hishandiwork had 
‘been marred and ruined. Through it ll, Goe’s love shone clearly, even when the rumblings of divine judgement began to threaten 
the people of the earthit 


inved (asab), The depravity was widespread, Andit wasinward, continusl, and habitual 


‘The Old Testament thus sees evil not as.a superficial and dualistic opposite of good but insteed as the consequence of humen rebellion 
‘through the abuse of fiee will. The Dr: Jekyll of the garden has shifted to the Mr. Hyde of sinful rebellion. No longer is the imago dee the 
predominant characteristic of hurnans, (nstead, luman sin nature attempts to overcome the "Godnature” 

[Edercheim summarises the despair and hope ofthe Pall: 


‘After the fall the position of man towards God was entirely changed, Inthe garden of Eden man's hope of being confirmed in his 
‘estateand of advancing upwards depended on his perfect obedience. But man diccbeyed and fell? 


is totherole ofa Dslivere: that we now must tur, 


‘The Old Testament Promise of Redemptio 
‘The highlight of Old Tectamant anthtopslogy’ 


1c nat in the reality of man‘ sia, but mate coin the promise of the one wha wil eliminate 
such sin, Alchaugh the Old Testament view of man ie bleak, it does point co an anthrapalagieal restoration through the promised massiah— 
Jesus of Nazareth 2 Regarding this redemptive hope, Edersheim states: 


When our fist parents left the garden of Eden, it was not without hope, nor into outer derimness. They carried with them the 
promise of a Redeemer, the assurance of thefinal defeat of the great enemy as wellas the Divine institution of a Sabbath on which, 
toworship, and of the mnarrage-bond by which to bejolned togetherinto fanules, Thus the foundations of the Christian fein all 
iesbearings were laid in Paradise. 

Coupled with man’s curse was also man's cure in Christ Jesus of Nazareth, wiho was both God and man, is in the perfect position tozedeers 
‘and thus recover humans, The Old Testament did notleave humanshopeless concerving their sin but insteadpointed consistentlyto one who 
will bring hape conceming sin, In fect, modern man has much to learn from the redemptive focus of the Olé Testanient message. Asthelate 
Reinhold Niebuhr has so insightfully weitten in hls work The Neture and Destiny of Man: 

‘The very fact that the strategies of redemption are in such complete contradiction to each ather praves how far modem man is 
from solving the problem of evil in his life 22 

Fortunately, the biblical strstegy of redemption offers us hepe rather than modern hopelessness, We must now turn to the “Blessed Hope" af 

‘New Testament anthropology. 


‘New Testament Anthropolozy 


The New Testament view of man, based on the Old Testament record of aris Fall, centers around two motifs: man's sinfulness and Christ's 
redemption. tnaddition, the overall anthropology of the Gospels is notin the form ofa detailed anclysi of human nature but instead talkes its 


shape primarily in the perables and interaction of Christ with individuals and twenty-five groups 

Jesus, in his statements about human nature, proclaims the exact view of man as found in the Old Testarment—namely that manis sinful 
and in vast need of redemption, In fact, Jesus even addresses his own disciples as sinful # Furthermore, Christ also proclaimed that man's 
‘warped nature stems from the inner man. The deepest recesses of man are affected by sin Jesus asserted his epistemological certainty 
regarding mar‘s inner nature #Jesus spoke of sinin specificrather then abstract terms? As a suramition of the Gospel’ arccunt of man, Dr 
Kuhn states: 


‘The four gospels thus portray man—seen through the eyes of fesus Christ—ashaving sulfered an original catastrophe which cast 
its long end melancholy shadow across huraan experince and hurran history. The nature of man thus bore the disastrous effects 
of the fall; but asa foil o this it was made clear that mankind possessed a residual capacity for sonship with Godthrough grace 


Incontrast to the Gospels, the bock of Acts portrays the new nature which believer possestes from the point of salvation.## Although the 
book of Acts did not ignore the wickedness of man it did show the anthropological ramifications of a cedemptive transformation through 
salvation in Christ. 

‘ThePauline View of Man 

‘The most specific and polnted view of man in the New Testament isrepresented by Puul’s anthropology in the book of Romans. In Romans 
5:12-31, Paul ets forth his cassie exposition on the sirul nature of mans elated to Adam. Because of the vast maportance of this passage, 
abrief exegesis is needed to best understand the Pauline view of man, 

‘The fisst exegetical approach in analyzing this passage focuses on the context which precedes Romans. fn Romans 1:1-17, Paul weites of 
ods salvation for sinners, He then, in Romans 1:18-9:20, speaks of Gods holiness in condemning sin, and in chepters 5:21-5:21, develops 
the theme of God's giace in justifying sinners. Consequently, the specific context also possesses the theme of sin and ite uelation to man's 
condition. In fact, Romans 5:12 is eandwiched between fifteen verses that ctrese the corzelation of Adamic sin with mar‘esin, Hence, within 
both the genetal and specific context of Roman 5, the central thrust deals with oneizeue: man and hie einfulness, 

Second, the logical flow of thought in Ramane $ eztabliches « direct connection between the sin of Adain and the sin of huamanksind, Here 
Paul utilizes a technique that progresses from specific to general, For example, “the one the many,’ and ite general concept, ic used in at 
last SO percent af the verses from 5:12 to 5:21 (NASR).In verses 12,15, 16,and 12, Paul sancistontly drives home the correlation between 
dans sin and ite direct effect on humankind. The one equals Adams the many equals pest-Adamic man. Hence, mankind is engulfed ina 
sinful solidarity of depravity that stems from Adamo all of humanity. Dr. John Murray, educatedin Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Princeton, and 
formerly professor of systematic theology at Westminster Theological Seminary, writes 


‘The most conclusive refutation of the view in question is the expliit and repeated effimnations of the context tothe effect that 
condemnation and deéth zelgn overall because ofthe one sin ofthe one man Adam. Cn atleast veoccasions in verses 15-19 this 
isasserted, This reiteration establishes beyond doubt thet the apostle zegerded condenination and death as having passed on to 
all men by the one trespass of the one nian Adem. This sustained appeal to the one sin of the ene manrules out the possibility of 
construing tas equivalent to the actual personal transgressions of countless individuals 


Indeed, the sin of Adam was also the sin of “he man 

‘Third, a grammatical analysis af « specific Greek clause is of vital impostance in arriving atthe central meaning of this passage. The clause 
in question is the ast phrase in Romans 5:12 (NASB) which states: “because all sinneé” At fist glance, this clause seeras insignificant, but 
‘the general interpretation of this passage hinges on this one clause. For example, the Pelagian interpretation of verse 12 would assert that 
it isan unfinished comparison (containing the protasis without the apodosis), yet such an interpretation fails to notice the completion of 
this comparison in verses 1 and following. ** Moreover, this clause should nat be translated as a coordinating conjunction (‘in whem), but 
instead as a causative conjunction, Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich specifically list this clause (eph’ho), under the following definition: “of that 


‘upon which astate ofbeing, an action, or result is based."s! Therefore, this clause is best translated: “for this reason that all sinned,’ thus 
‘establishing acausative relationship between the sia of Adam, refeczed to in the fest part of this verse, and the sin of marikind, referred to in 
‘this clause and the following verses. This in tura forms a direct correlation in support of man's sinfulress, Dr. Murray writes: 


‘There cen be no question but the fact thet ‘all sinned is stated in the most explicit fashion to be the ground upon which death 
penetrated to allman, just asthe sin of Adam s the reason why death entered the world 


Fourth, additional passages of scripture also seer to support man’s inherent sinfulness. Note the following passages: 
‘What isman, that he should be pure, ore who isborn of a woman, that he should be righteous. (Job 15:14 NASB) 
‘Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity, and in sin my mother conceived me. (Psalm 51:5 NASB) 
‘The wicked are estranged fron the womb: These who speak lies goastray fiom birth, (Psalm 58:5 NASB) 
‘Among thein we toc all formerly lived in the lusts of our flech, indulging the desizes of the flesh and of the mind, end weve by. 
nature children of wrath, even asthe rest, (Ephesians 2:3 NASB) 

‘From the above passages, one notee that three of there four connect sin with human bicth or'the wonab The fourth vesse refers to human 
‘nature, which implies an inherent, notan actual, condition, To assert therefore that huniankind is not sinful at birth in essence isto ignore 
four dear passages of scripture that teach that he is. If sin is merely ectusl, what must be done with the preceding verses? 

‘Theapostle Paul wasno stranger to the reality of haman sin. Infact, in Romans 7-20 (NASB) Paul correlates volition with sin ashe proclaims: 

“gut if Lam doing the very thing I da not wish, am no longer the one doing t, but sin Which dwells in me” Sin, thus,in Pauline theology is 
centeal, but the cross and ite effect on sin is ecrential. The late Dr. Williama Hamilton, William Newton Claske Profercor af Cheistian Theslogy 
and Ethics at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, writes: 


‘A good bit of Pants timein Romans iz given over to his analysis ofthe reality of sin. All men are involved, both Gentile and Jour 
(1:16-2:24); sin is universal. Sometimes he treats this as an enapirical fact, sometimes hetries to explain it (asin 5:12-19, where he 
traces itto Adam). Even the mann Christ knows the struggle against sin (Rom 7:7-25) But as we look t the transition between 
‘Chapters 7 and fin Romans one thingis clear If sin has been aleading character in the story of salvation up tothe cross after this, 
‘event itno longer plays amajor role. With the coming of Christ tt isthere, but inthe shadows. Tis present, but ino longerhasthe 
power to determine the outsomeof the story. 


Conclusion 


Unlike the study of eriminal behavior in our closing semurits concerning a historical survey of mizn, biblical theism asserts the cause of 
crime. Man's major problem does come from the inner man (sin), yet the solution arises from a divine transformation of the inner man 
Uhrough Christ Himself. The apostle Paul in2 Corinthians 5:17 (NASS) states "Therefore, ifany unan isn Christ, eis anew creature; che ol 
thing: parsedaway; behold, new things have conse,’ 


‘uch of the problem of evil is axesult of human nature rather than é “contradiction” in God's nature, Biblical theism does notjust pontificate 
answers to evil and suffering; rather it provides a solution that changes man from theinside out. Yet this change ishardly an argument from 
“celigious experience." The central cure for human evil—the life, death, and securrection of Christ—shouts forth as an authentic historical 
fase that ceparates biblical theiem from all the worlds religions. If cin ie the majarcause of the problem of evil, end Christ diad on the eroee te 
zender sin powerless, then 4id not Christ solve the problem of evil? Granted, this still eaves zoom for further clarification and discussion, but 
atleast biblical theism cuppliesboth an origin and asolution to evil and suffering. 

Biblical theism also supplies maan with some distinctive, which renders it unique among solutions to the problem of evil. First, there is the 
infinite, pessonal Creator who fashioned man in His image. Second, there exists a balance between manandhis dignity and man andhis fallen 
nature, Third, Gad did not wait passively by as evil progressed amid humankind, but instead God became manthecugh tlisSon, Jesus Carist 
Gncarnation), Fourth, God Himself suffered on the crossso that humans might have complete freedom from sin and evil (redemption). Ané 
fifth, en eschatological hope zemains as Christ will one day return to create a new heaven ind anew earth. 

‘The late Dr. Francis A. Schaeffer, a philosopher, theologian, and author, and C. Everett Koop, the former susgeon general of the United States, 
‘will serve as a final reminder of biblical theisra's position on human nature and its relationship to evil and euffering: 


‘The Bible tells us also, however, that man is flawed. We see this to be the case bath within ourselves and in our societies 
throughout the world, People are noble and people are cruel; people have heights of moral achievement and depths of moral 
depravity 

Sut this is not simply an enigma, nor 1s it explained in termas of “the animal in man.’ The Bible explains how man is awed, 
without destroying the uniqueness and dignity of man, Man is evil and experiences the results of evil, not because man is non. 
san butbecausemanis fallen and thus isabnormal. 


‘The Fall brought not only oral evil but alco the abaormality af (1) each person divided frombimelfor heraelf (2) people divided 
from other people; (3) mankind divided from nature; and (4) nature divided from nature, This was the consequence ofthe choice 
sade by Adam and Eve sometime after the Creation. It was net ary origindl deformity that made them choose in this way. God. 
had not made them robots, aud se they had red choice. It is man, therefore, andnot God, wh is responsible for evil. 


Christians do not see things as ifthey always have been this way. This is of immense importance in understanding evil in the 
world. Itis possible for Christians to speck of things es absolutely wong, for they are not original in human society. They are 
derived ‘corn the fal: they axe in that sense “abnormal.” Ir also means we can stand against what Is wrong and cruel without 
standing agsinetGad, for Ha did not makethe world asit now is 


‘With our discussion of ontology and anthropology behind us, we must now mave to one of the mast profound works the warld has ever 
mau regarding evil and saffering theboolof oh. Personified in ob is specific exampleaf haw one must react toavilwhen all theansivert 
totheodicy are notapparent and immediate 
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CHAPTER 3 
The Book of Job: Innocent 


Suffering and the Justice of God 


‘The Book of ob is notan cbstractargumtent,a cold debate, a sentimental play.a Virgil's Aeneid, aHomer’ liad, a Goethe's Faust, a 
‘Shakespeare's Macbeth. Its greatest mission is not ta display poetic beauty, or to create sublime literature, cr to potentate human, 
genius. Itschief design is notto offset foceign philosophy, or tocorect current views Some of these things are evidently implied. 
{ts chief purpose is move noble, more lofty. is full of wa, full of struggle, full of ethics, Full of life Divinity and humanity are 
{ts counterparts; holiness and sinfulness, is struggling phases; God and man, its chler subjects; a world governed and a world 
suffering, its profound questions 


Standing as one of four great literary works of the werld, the book of Job towers with truth and strength as itaddcesses the problem of evil. 
‘Men such as Cariyle, Teanyson, and Immanuel Kant were just a few of the thinkers who seriously absorbed and respected the profundity of 
Job. Faced with the justice of God on the one handand the redlity of his innecent suffering on the cther, fob features a story bathed with both 
‘the imitations of man and the mysteries of Ged. 

‘Thus far in chapters 1 and 2, we have discussed the results of sin as it applies to the problem of evi, yet Job takes us to the next logical 
question: Why must the innocent suffer? In an age so flooded with the despair and results of evil, Job supplies an ancient light that shines 
‘amid the gloorn of contemporary mans problems, Dr. Robert Goxdie states: 


‘Theevilsconfrontingouragearenotexkaustedby this complex ofpotential disasters on the world cena. Virtually every country 
im the East orin the West, newly developing or highly industrialized, exhibits a widespread breakdown of moral standards in 
personal fe, in commerce and industry, n education and governinent. The large-icale practice of violence the acceptance of 
Iyag sx arindispmonable techie fr succes nel the eallousaippoenion af thn rightx of the wenk na the ote geranl in 
hhand with the far ung hypoctiy through which mien express thir lyely to idealsthat they trample uncer fot in practic. 


‘The ubiquity of evil and its apparent triumph everywhere give particular uxgency to the most agonising riddle of human. 
‘existence, the problem of evil, which is the erucial issue in biblical faith, But the tempo of change today is far too hectic and 
‘modern man is all to little disposed to teke spisttual inventory of his situation. Our activistic, frantic age Is not an era of 
meditation, 


‘Nevertheless, more and more sensitive menand women, whether rooted in some religious tradition orin none, have wrestled in 
thenight with the demon of doubt and despair; for many the dawning of a new faith in life end its Giver has not yet come. In this 
farflung quest, which takes on untold forms, many men, wonten, and young people have turned to the book of fob as a precious 
source for grappling wich the problem of evil, Never has this book, the mast profound and—if such an epithet may be allowed 
—the most becutiful discussion of the theme, been more zelevant than in aurage, when man’s suffering has exceeded his wildest 
‘nightmares, in this, the mostbrutal of centuries 


‘The central focus of the book of Job is as follows: man, in his finiteand limited knowledge, must humbly bow before the infinite, personal, 
sovereign, just, and omnipotent Ged, regardless of the perplexing "contradictions" of an evil world. Manikind must thus leam te respond to 


suffering in a manner identical Jobs obedience and example. 
tnour study of Job, we shall briefly cover the background, outline, concept of justice, and some lessons of Job. This study will adhere to 
sunray of the centual themes of Jab rather then acritical exposition and commentary of Jab, 


General Background of Job 


Conceming the name Jeb (lyyeb, in Hebrew), there axe thras possible sources pertaining to the etymology of the name, Fist, fom the 
Hebrew, it most likely comes from a root that means to came bac or vepent Second, another possible meaning for the word Job would be 
the asseiled one (ayeb, in Hebrew), which also means to hate or be at enmity. And third, Arabic spells the name ‘wwabun, which is found 
in Akkadian works. Regarding this Arabi etymology, one must note that because Job was a native of North Arabia, in addition to the Arabic 
Aavor ofthe beok of fob, suchan Arabic connection may be important + 

‘The fisst chapter of Job mentions that Job was fram the geographic location called the land of Uz. The exact location of this region is not 
known, yetan educated guess is within reach, According tothe late Dr. Elmer B. Smick, professor of Old Testament languages and literature 
at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, “Uz might have been the name of a wide region encompassing many trizes East of Palestine from 
EBdonvto Arama." 

Prom the geography of Job, one must then shift to the mest significant background information of Job: the date of composition. Although 
there are vast opinions regarding the date of composition for Job, adistinction should he made between the event itselfand the recordof such 
an event, Often, an event happens, then it slater recorded with no specific indication as to when the actual event cccurred. With the book of 
Job, these i evidence for both an ancientevent and composition. 

Summoning evidence for an easly second millenniuin dating of Job, Dr. Archer rustanatizes the findinge of William E. Albright, one of the 
world's foremost Old Testament archaeologists: 


\W. ®.Albght in his chapter on the “Old ‘Testament and Archaeology” in the Alleman and Flack Commentary indicates thet the 
historical Job may well have been contemporary with the patriarchs, His basis or tis conclusion rests partly upon the dubious 
ground that Ezekiel 14:14 couples the names of Job and Daniel. Albright understands this Daniel to be the ancient Canaanite 
here Daniel, whe appeare ara prorsinent fguce ix one of the Uigastic epice, that ig as the idol worehiping father of Ahata. Thue 
hherajects the possibility that Freel could herefersing to this awn contemporary, Daniel, in Babylon Healsn points out the fact 
that the other names in the nerrative axe authentic for the second millenuiun BC. Thus, Bildad was probebly shortened from 
Yabildadum, a name found in cuneiform sources dating from that period. He also traces a noteworthy resemblance to the account 
of the "Babylonian Job," cuneiform cornposition translatedin Barton's AB. This isthe story of a righteous man who underwent 
the bitterest agony of body and spirit, even though he was constious of haying lived an upright life, and nevertheless remained 
steadfast in the midst of his affliction. Ukimately, he was granted a happier life chan ever, to the glory of Marduk, the god of 
ebylon, This Babylonian account may go back to 1200 BC and snay restupen nuaterials even earlier 


Evidence for an ancient corsposition of Job is also substantial, Overall five options in dating result: (1) age ofthe patriarchs, (2) Solomon's 
reign, (3) Manassel’s rsgn, (4) Jeremiahs generation, (5) exilic or postexlic period. 

In consideration of the above five options, the first two carry the strongest support. Concerning the fst dating, both the Talmud and the 
general consensusof the Chistian scholars until modem times supports a pre-Mosais dating? As for the second dating, evidencein support 
for thisperiod is significant, yet it could also apply to an earlier date, especially ifJob was written by a non-Israelite author ina non-Israeite 
location.* 

‘Toate the book of fob during later periods (sixth to second centuries BC), ignores an essential fact of Job's text: there are no references to 
Moses, the tweive tribes, or the patriarchal system Archer writes: 


Only in Jb is there a complete absence of such references, [To the Israelite monarchy] This striking factor by itself renders all 
of the late-dete theories of the composition of Job completely at variance with the internél evidence of the text itself This total 


lgnorance of Isvael on the part of a culture so closet the borders of Israel subsequent to Joshua's conquest, points unmistalably 
to the period of the Egyptian sojoum (1876-1445 BC.)as the mostlikely pericd for the originof Job 2 


ence, Job could wall be the oldesthaok in the Bible. Gad thus saw the impartance af decling with the “chief stumbling blosk to all men's 
faith in the goodness and power of God as the niler and judge over all the world "s It seems that God, through the book of fob, supplied a 
preface on suffering for the rest of history. In his omniscience and soveceignty, God wes fully awaze of the perplexity man would face ashe 
‘witnessed and experienced suffering thus, by divineinspixation through a human author, God used the book of Jobas a precedent for dealing 
with evil and suffering. In other words, God gave biblical answers before man even asked the questions, 


Integrity of the textof J 


fone adheres tothe conclusions of modern documentary ccticism, the text ofobis said to be ‘probably more corruptthan that of any other 
biblical book"! However, such a conclusion is more the result of presupposition than fact, The evidence for the textual integrity of fob is fax 
from ‘corrupt! when the textual evidence (eather than presuppositions) ie allowed te epeak for itzelé Furthermore, atentual problem dees not 
necessitate a textual ‘mistake expecially when all the evidence is nat yet available. The late De. Francis I, Anderson, MA, BD, MSC, PhD, and 
DD, who was a research fellow with the Australian Institute of Archaeology, asserts the following concerning the text of Job: 


‘The incomplete state of our research should not be permitted to diminish our respect for the integrity of the Hebrew text. On 
the contrary, the difficulties we encounter are thensceives a tribute ta tha fidelity af the Jewish serihes, wha revevently preferred 
to copy an obscure text exactly rather than attempt to clarify it by an emendation. In this they were more modest, and more 
scientific, than many modern critics. In the hey-day of the criticism that reached its peak at the turn ofthe century, scholars were 
quick toinfer that apastage which they could rotunderstend must be corrupt. They then proceeded to ‘correct’ it. Some problems, 
have been solved in this way, for even the Masoretie Tert is not without its blemishes; but moze often than not eweiting the text 
does not solve the problem. It merely destroys the evidence 


Critical theoriesalso assert thatthe prologue dates front an earlier period than thatof the prose and epilogue section, Eut agaia, the evidence 
leans strongly against such subjective theories, Infact, ancient literature from the Near Fast has many exaniples of simillar constructions 
‘which paralle the literary form of Job.# Furthermore, attempts are rade to assert the disunity of Jab asadditional evidence forits dating and 
textuel problems, Such reasoning falls tocansider this: vite Job is taken ¢n:oto, rather than ina fragmentary fashion, its unity is consistent 
‘and uniform. Job must beapproached in an objective bird's eye manner rather thana subjective, fragmentary manent 


The: of Job: A Summary 


Generally, the hoole of Jab consists of postzy inserted between abieF introduction sndcanclusion. A marespecifiesubdivision af ab reveals 
a fourfold breakdown of the forty-two chapters of Job. 

{In the prologue, Job and his character, background, and family are introduced. A chellenge concerning Job's true devotion to God is then 
presented Satan, asserting that Job serves God because of blessing rather than true devotion, is allowed by God to inflict Job with the loss of 
‘both his children and his physical health, Job, an innocent man, is thus afflicted with severe suffering for reasons unknown to him. 

After Jo's suffeving is in progress, a thirty-four-chapter debate begius between Job and his three “iiends,’ Eliphaz, Bldad, and Zophar. 
‘There was also a nal speaker, Elihu. Concerning these four characters, Dr.John Frankland Genung, the late professor of literary and tblical 
inserpretation, Ambeset College, writes: 


‘The characters of the friends, while representing in general a remarkable unifermity of tenet, are quite aptly individualized: 
liphazas avenerable and cevout sage who, with his eminent yenetrativeness of insight, combines a yearning compassion; dad 
moze asa scholar versed inthe derived lore of tradition; and Zophar moreimpetuous and dogmatic, with the dogmatist’s vein of 
intolerance. tn Elihu, the young Aramsean who speaks after the ethess, the wniter caerne endeavoring to portray a young man's 


positiveness and absoluteness of conviction, and with self-conceit that quite outruns his ability 


Job, however, consistently appeals te his innocence before his feiends and God Job wins the debate, yet his ouffering and lack of ansvrezs 
froin God vernain. In despecation, Job begs Gad foran answer Then, ust prior ta God's response to Jo, another fiend, Eas attempts afinal 
refutation of Job. Hihu fails. 

‘Starting in chapter 38, God answers Job as to the whys of his sulfering. Appealing to his absolute justice, power, wisdorn, and sovereignty, 
God brings job to astate of humble silence. Jobis rendered speechless before the just yet personal God of the universe, 

Concluding the book in chapter 42, Job concedesto the attributes of God as a satisfactory answer tohis questions. ob then admits his utter 
ignorance of God's ways. Job zepents in humility. God then asserts fob’ innocence, and Job is fully restored and blessed of God. 


‘The Justice of God in the Hookaf lab 


‘To the Hebrew mind, the Justice of God is of essential importance. if God Is not just, then God is by definition not Ged, Concerning Gods 
justice, Dr, Goedis writes that “the Bock of Job demonstrates what could have bean infered a priori a God without justice is not Ged to an 
ancient Hebrew" Even Job echoes this ery for justice as he asks in Joh 8:2 (NASB): "But how can s man bein the right befareGod?” 

‘The nucleus of the problem ofevil centers arcund God's justice. The very question of why anornnipctent, omniscient, sovereign, loving, and 
righteous God ellows evil hinges on the relity and execution of His justice. Either God isjust and other avenues of explanation for suffering 
areneeded, or God is not just, which in effect renders any solution to the probier of evil as obsolete and futile. God isjust or, by definition, He 
isnot God, 

‘Abrief study of the Hebrew word forjustice is veluable to understanding God's ways. The Hebrew word for justice or righteousness (sede) 
occurs 274 times in the Old Testament. This word "basically connotes conformity to an ethical or moral staudard."sttn addition, the earliest 
‘uses of this term ave tied dicectly ta judget and their duties. In this judicial contest, cece judges were to be both henest and impaatial (Ler, 
tos) 

Of great significance is the find that saddig is used to describe job, himself. Thelate Dr. Harold G. Stigecs, author and former professor and 
lecturer, states the following concerning this Hebrew word and its description of Job's character: 


‘The man who ie sighteous trier to preserve the pesce and prosperity of the community by falling the command: of God in 
regard to others. tn the supreme sense the righteous man (saddig) is one who serves God. Specifically, he, lke Job, delivers the 
poor and orphan, helps the lind along the way, suppor the wealtandis a father. This wes the righteous “clothing” of Job's fe. 
‘Toxeturn the pocr man's pledged coat before sundown so that it may secveas his night lothesis righteousness (Deut 24:15), the 
purpose in this cese being the man’s comfort. But the “righteousness” consistedin obedience to Goc's law and conformaty to God's 
nature, having mexcy forthe needy and helpless. Arsong other righteousness of Job were his cae fr the traveler Job 31:31-32), 
eschewing wealth for its own sake (51:24-25), thus not victaruaing hiniselt or others in its pussult. Nex did he squeeze out of his 
servants the last ounce of effort (31:13) having thes Limits of strength and comfort in nud. Jos long oath of innocence wes a 
declaration af righteousness a the thee friendexecognized (32:1).2 


Hence, the same root to describe God as just in the Old Testaments also used to describe Job. This leads to the conclusion that Jobs suffering 
wasnot theresult of retribution from God. Because God is just, and Jobis righteous, other seasonsare evident for job’saffictions. Thefact that 
odie uct means this: Godis always fair and will not tender an unjust verdict on an undeserving person. Nofact, premie, or conclusion will 
escape the fairness of God's judgments toward humans. 
‘When applied to God, justice (sedeq) carries powerful implications. De. Stigers writes: 
Sedeqie ured attributively when appliedto God himselfas to hie cheracter, Thelordis the just judge (IChs 12:6; Pe 11:7; fer 12:1; 
‘eam 1:1) even to the utmost degree as the judge of all the earth (Deut 52-4; Be 119:157; fsa 5-16). Therefore his standards, 
judgments set out in his word are righteous (Ps 118:144, 160, 172), Being everlasting, they are the confidence of his people and 


will not ail, Gods hate of sin and love of sighteousness (Psa 45:7) express his essential righteousness. Therefore righteousness 
andjudgement are the habitation ‘foundation’ NASB, HIV) of God's throne e. they always characterise his ations(Ps97:2)2 


(Misinterpretations of divine justice often ignore two essential premixes. First, the omniscience of God, and second, the ecernity of God (His, 
‘eschatological perspective of history), Because Gad is omniscient, the entire disposal of facts neaded to execute a fair verdict are available to 
God's mind. God thus mows all the relevant data and can interpret it with perfection, His justice is :hus based on what tie knows to be true 
and untrue regarding humankind. Any conclusion and judgment Godeacher ie either right or He ienot God Furthermore, because humane 
do not possess such knowledge, what they may think areunjust verdicts by God are unjust verdicts by humnans because they do net know all, 
the relevant deta. Finite humanity is no match for the infinite God when it comes tomattersof divinejustice cs it applies to thehuran sealra 

God also views time from the basis of eternity. He thus sees the overall picture of where the trials of finite existence will culminate. From 
God's perspective, human history isheacing in a specific direcsion for « specific purpose, Humtans arein no position taprejudge God when the 
entire duration of histery isnot yet completed. Tae God of the Bible dose indeed have calutione and plane for the complete elirsination of evil 
and suffering, yet such solutions demand the patience of hunians about the power of God. 

The God of Job isnot only just—Heis the standard of justice, Yet, this justice is not a cold, judicial function of God, but insteed God's justice 
is clothed and surrounded by His love, mezcy, and goodness, The function of God's justice is not a separate office from His character. Gad's 
‘faimess works in unison with and not in opposition to His other attributes. A just God without His love and other attributes operating ina 
perfect balance would merely be a divine myth-dictator*—met the personal God af the Bible. 


stions from Job 


‘What can we learn from the record of ob as seen in the pain, mystery, aie, and power that surrounds such a bool? First, hindsight, from 
Job's perspective, is certainly more valuable than foresight Had Job succumbed to the thinking ofhis wifeand fourfriends, the epilogue would 
‘be fardifferent. Yet Job held fastto the justice and omniscience of God's ways toward man. The result was the ultimate vindication of fob. Job's 
power over men rested in his petience in God, AsDe. Anderson states: 


(Men seek an explanation of suffering in cause and effect, They look backwards for a connection between prior sin and present 
suffering, The Bible looks forwards in hope and seeks explanations, not ao miuch in oviginsas ia gouls. The purpose of suffering is 
seen, not in its cause, butin its result. The Bible commends Gods self-restraint. The oatworkings of His justice through the long 
processes of history, which sometimes require spans of many centuries, are part of cur existence in time. It is easier to see the 
hand of God in spectacular and immediate acts, and the sinner who is not instantly corrected is likely to despise God's delay in 
executing justice asa sign that Heis indifferentor even absent. We have to beas patient as God Himselfto see the end zesult, or to 
g0 on living in faith without seeing it, in due season we shall reap, if we do not faint 22 


Second, job teaches us that God's omniscience blended with His silence demands humility, awe, and respect from humans, Man nus first 
acknowledge his retional limitations at comprehending rans “highest good” befote he asserts God's eternal “blunders.” Immanuel Kant wes 
‘ise in noting that theultimate in arrogance is to attempt to defend God, let alone assail Him. Dr. Julius Guttmann, in his woek Philosophies 
of Judaism, makes this similar pointas he writes: 


Notsuffering in genecal, but rather the suffering ofthe righteous, causesus to doubt the justice of God and becomes a stumbling 
block. The Book af Job especially reveals to whatextent everything revolves about this one question. Job doesnot zevalt against the 
magnitude of his suffering. He would :esign himself tit, ifonly le knew its reason. He is driven to rebellion because he sulfers 
withoutcause, and because he feels himself the victim of God's despotism, Hefinds peace once again when ke regains hisbeliefin 
the meaningfulless of God's acts, 


Only the Book of Job seems to question this principle when, as its sole answer to the doubts raised by humanity, it points 
to the impenetrable majesty of God. In spite of some signs apparently pointing to Moslem and Calvinist doctrines of the 


absolute and sovereign superiority of the divine over all ethical eriteri, this is hardly the ral intent of the Book of Job. The 
problem of theodicy is not settled for job by saying that God is above all ethical criteria, but ather by the recognition of God's 
utter incomprehensibility paradoxicalyy becoming a ground for trust in the meaningfulness of his providence, a providence of 
love and justice which is no lee meaningful for vemaining impenetrable to human undesstending. Thus, even where biblical 
religion seems to verge most on an iational conception ofthe divine wil, it never relinquishes the basic conviction of an 
essential meaningfulness Even the intelligibility of the divine willis merely Limited, not nullified, by our deficient human 
understanding 


Third, Job also teaches us the difference between finite despair and eternal hope as seen in the consumnination of human history, It is as if 
Jeb isa microcosm of the pattems of human history. fob, like Adam, frst existed in a state of innocence, Yet, through temptation from an 
outside will, man, like ob, was subjected to extensive cycles of attempting to restore hisinnecence through his own efforts, When all seemed, 
lot, restoration areived. Granted, Job was innocent, unlike mankind, but a similar eschatological pattem does emerge. Evil raust therefore 
exist, not as a logical contradiction, but instead in reference to historical consummation, Atthe conclusion oftime, eternity will supply clear 
solutions to present questions concerning theodicy. Untiltime's conclusion, man srustlearn to xespend to suffering in a manner identical to 
Job's obedience and example. 

Fourth, the poetical overtones in Job supply a much-needed perspective on suffering. Only the poet can thed light on issues wheze the 
limitations of prose axe evident. When poetry is blended with divine inspiration, a pawesful communication tool is bom. Dr. Emil G.Ksseling, 
the late assistant professor of Old Testamientat Union Theological Seminary, comments on the poetry of Jos 


‘A Potic work cuggeste more than it expresces it ctrivesto ety a few things impressively rather than all thinge compschencively, 
Hence we cannotexpect to find it weighing all the conceivable pros and cons, ike a book of philosophy. 


From theabave, Keseling moves to whet muctbe our fifth lesson fromnJob, Job chows usthat neither Gods goodness nor Hisjusticeis atetake 
because He has a greater good in end. 


lm chort, the story ic mary cided. tt indicates shat God, out of concidevation for celestial beings, cometimes permits things to 
happen whhich are contrary to his lave, in order that some desirable end may be attained. In this case it was a great endto prove 
beyond a doubt that thereis such a thing as an unselfish love of God emong men. 


‘When Satan thus asked God in the prologue in Job 1:9 (NASB), “Does fob fear God for nothing?, the answer was inthe prosf of job's ultimate 
surrender to the will of God. Job did indeed love God, not for His benefit, but instead for who Heis. 

sixth, Jab also tesches us about the humility of the will. How often, when we ate subjected to suffering, do we respond in bitterness and 
zebellion rather than in humble acceptance and tolerance? Job may not have given us every reason for evil, DUE he did shaw us azesponse 
cubmiseive humility to a will that ie wicer than ous own, Dr. Hecbert Pingarette, the late profeszae of philosophy at the University of 
California, Santa Barbre, writes concerning Job: 


what ic centeal ia the notion that we become wise through cuffering is the truth that cuffesing is, az hasbeen caid easlier, the 
humbling of the will To suffer isto be compelled to endure, undergo, and experience the humbled will rather than to be able to 
act and to accomplish ones will 


The wisdom taught by suffering isthe wisdom learned in living, not in books; itis the experience of the finitude and faliblity 
of the personal will and also, in the perspective of human mortality, ofits ultimate impotence and defeat. The message of 
suffering is taus implicit in suffering itselé it is nota lesson only contingently associated with and conveyed through suffering. 
TTheexperience gives wisdom when we seethe fact for whatit is, when we experience che humbled willand seeat last tke will as, 
humble, inherently finite, and fallible, and when we accept this truth n our very bone: and not merely in theory.t 


‘And last, Job teaches us thet there are not always simple, easy answers to the problem of evil, Out of sincerity and love, people often attempt 
to comifort the suffering with a pat “answer” or Bible verse. Such efforts are needed, but wiseand patient understandings also a mustin such 
‘counseling. Often the greatest help one can give the sufferer is the patience and warmth of, listening eax. Ultimately, the best comfort will 
‘come from the Comforter Himself 

From the trials of fob, we niust now tum to triumph of Christ. Only considering the life, suffering and death, resurrection, and second 
‘coming of Jesus Christ do the questions of Job and mankind conceming evil receive a complete ansvver, 
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CHAPTER4 


jesus Christ: His Suffering asa 


Redemptive Solution to Evil 


‘Truly, Jesus Christ, the Chist of the Gospels, the Christ of history, the crucified and tisen Christ, the divine-hurnan Christ, is the 
‘most real, the most certain, the most blessed of all facts, And this fact is an ever-present and growing power which pervades the 
‘Church andconquersthe world, andisits own best evidence, as the sun shiningin the heavens, Thiefactis the only solutionof the 
terrible mystery of sin and death, the only inspiration to a holy life of love to God and man, theonly guide to happinessand peace. 
Systems of human wisdora will come and go, kingdoms and empires will rise and fall, but forall time to come Christ will remain 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life [Joan 14:6 NKJVI 


Ofall the aveilable options toward a solution to the problem of evil, biblical Christianity asser’s the most stunning of them all: God became 
incarnate in Christ. By Gadbecemning a man, nat only was the bridge fram sternity to time ernesed, but God revealed His willingness to live, 
suffer, and die to supply a solution to the problem of evil, This means thar God enacted a twvofold solution: first, redemption, and second, 
‘locficction. God thusestablished his salvation in time end spaceas a basis for “anew heaven and anew earth’ (Rey, 21:1 NIV). The suffering 
of Christ in time was the elimination of evil for humansin the future, Christ had to suffer so that humans may one day never suffer, 

"The analysis thet follows will examine the reality that God Almighty did indeed suffer for man. Patripassianism is not a contradiction but 
azeality when the incamation is interjected (the humanity of Christ), Hence, when the finished work of Christ through His redemption is 
applied, itis evident that God did net passively twiddle His omnipotent thumbs as evil ran its course but instead became directly involved 
‘through brutal cuffering inthe pesron of Chriet, Ifsin ira dominant cause of eviland Christ died on the erase to eradicate cin, then Chist had. 
adomirant efecton eliminating evil. 

(Our study will pursue a threefold analysis. First, a linguistic study of the predominant Greek word for suffering in the New Testament 
(pascho) willbe examined. Second, a brief discussion of Cheistological doctrines that are relevant to evil and suffering will beanalyzed. Thi, 
pointed study of the procedures and physical mutilation involved in Roman crucifixion will be discussed. 


‘A.Linguistic Survey of Suffering in the Scr 


Generally, seripture uses « wide variety of Hebrew and Gseek terms to define and illustrate suffering.# To best serve our analysis, our focus 
‘must rest in the most frequent and important word for suffering in the New Testament: pescho, 

In its classical usage, the exact derivation of pescho is uncertain, but starting with Homer and beyond, pascho means basically “to 
‘experience something’ which comes from without and which has to be suffered: ‘something encounters me ‘comes upon me; ‘to suffer 
evil"! Progressing to the Septuagint (the earliest Greek tranclation of the Old Testamnant), usage of pascho, ite found twenty-one times with 
Hebrew original existing in a mere five passages.4Pascho inthe Old Testament was also valued forits educational purposes: 


‘The interpretation of sufferingas a means of instruction is orientated, notanthropocentically, ethically and philosophically, but 
sotericlogicaly, religiously and theclogicaly 


"The New Testament usage of pascho exposes the full impact of Christ's relevance to suffering. This term is used forty-two times in the NT 
‘with an especially important fart surrounding it: “Mostof the refs [of pascho} are ta the sufferings of Christ Himself and to the sufferings of 


(Christians for His sake." inthe Gospels, pascho is used twelve times referring to the suffering of Christ (¢.g.,Lk, 922 NASB], "The Son of Man 
must suffer many things”). In Actsit is used four times; in Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and 1 and 2 Timothy, pascho 
zefers to believers suffering personally and for the sake of Chwist. In Hebrews, Christis proclaimed as the grest high priest and mediator with 
sche used four times to refer to Christ suflecing. And in 1 Peter, paschois used twelve times asa support for the major theme in 1 Peter, 
‘which develops « “theology of suffesing’* 

From the zhave evidence, the conespt of suffering in the New Testamentis predominantly corvelated with the life, rath,resusvection, and 
second coming of Christ, Such a close connection between Christand suffering tells us that Christ was an integral partin a biblical solution to 
pain and evil. The usage ofthe term pascho presents us with Christ who was both a partaker of and solution to the suffering ofhumankind, 
(One point is clear: Christ came to sulfer (Acts 17:3) 


‘The Incarnation and Suffering 


By means of the incarnation, God did not sit passively by and allow evil and suffering toreign unchallenged. God became a man in Christ so 
that, in a huinan sense, God might suffer for man In the person of Christ, being fully God and fully man, God suffered for humans so that 
‘man may one day be free from suffering, Such a divine invasion reveals that God was willing to take the risk of directly involving Himself 
toward a solution to evil and suffering. Eecause of the incamation and subsequent death of Christ on the cross, God must never be accused 
ofa “limited” onuniscience. in the incarnation, God boldly wore a suit of flesh so that humankind could receive rescue by the death of Chit. 
Hagh Evan tlophine evates: 


"The cross epelle aut the lave of Gad in  hietovic event, It ie an emblem raised against every darichorizon to zesict the agnostics 
Genial. Take the cross away, and the darkness of suffering is suggestive ofan indifferent God, who having created a world liableto 
run into trouble, seems to do nothing tohelp. Butwhen Jesus wes lifted up to die, what appeared to the sympathetic bystander as 
act ofsheer cruelty and wicked injustice became the sign by which all men could read that God's love is undeniable + 


‘The meaning of the term incarnation is best represented by the apostle John’s phrase asserting that “the Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us" Derived from the Latin term incarnatio, which means “taking or being flesh," this concept aptly sums up Christ as the “absolute 
immanence of God."s Referring to the above yascage in John, Dr, Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, the late professor ofsystematic theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, waites: 


“The Wore! is a personal name of the eternal Gad; “fesh’ is an appropriate designation of humanity in its entxety, with the 
implications ofdependence and wealmneas. The meaning, then, is simply that ‘le wino had just been described as the eternal God 
became, by a voluntary act in time,a mien. The language employed intimates merely thar it was a definite act, and that i involved 
change in thelife-history ofthe eernél God, here designated "the Word.’ The whcle emphasis falls on thenature of his change 
in His life-history. He became flesh. That sto say, He entered upon a mode of existence in which the experiences that belongto 
thurman beings would ales be His. The dependence, tha weskmess, which constitute the very idea of flesh, in cantratt with God, 
‘would now enter into His personalexperience.t 


Hence, Chist, although fully God,# was also fully man. He possessed human body no different than any other man of His day. Not only did 
Christ possess a physical body that experienced the five senses, He also wasa human being who thought, felt, aughed, and cried like any other 
individual, Christ was human in physical andpsychological aspects of common human experience, He was God and man, yet without sin. 

Inaddition to the clear biblical affirmations regarding the incarnation, the earliest of the church fathers attested to the incarnation as fact. 
Polycarp, who was a disciple of the apastle John, writesin 155 AD: “Everyone who does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is 
an Antichrist fgnatius, in 110 AD, states: 


‘Thereis one Physician, who isboth flesh and spirit, born and not bom, who is God in man, tre life in death, both from Mary and. 
Som God, fret able to cue and then unable to euffer, Jesus Christ our lord.18 


‘And Tertullian, in his classic “Apology,” 197 AD asserts: 


"Therefore, that Ray of God, as wes ever foretold in the past, descended into certain Virgin andwas formed flesh in herwomb, and 
was born God and man combined, The flesh, formed by the Spirit, is nourished, grows into menhood, speaks, teaches, acts,andis 
theChristaz 


Considering the preceding discussion, we must note that God cennot be indicted for not executing His omnipotence xegarding evil, Only 
‘an omnipotent Creator could accomplish such an incarnational wonder. Puxthermoxe, in a most intimate sense, God, through Chsiet's 
incamation, identified withman, Because Christis fully God and fully man, and He endused intense suffering as a man, can wenot tay Gina 
‘human sense) that God indeed suffered for max? The biblical thest can thus view evil and suffering from the standpoint ofthe God who has 
mown both the divine sending and the human suftering of His very Soa. 


Redemption and Suering 


‘With the doctrine of redemption now the focus of our attention, one must always bear in mind that God paid an awesome price in His 
limination of evil For God to redeem men involved a great cost—the death of His own Son. Again, God was by no means pessive, Man's 
sedemption fiom evil meant that the blood of Christ had be shed, for Hebeeve 9:22 (NASB) states that “without shedding of bloodthere is 
no forgiveness”s8 Such ransom on humans’ behalfhardly reflects.a God whois insensitive to evil and suffering. Warfield expresses this same 
point as ke states: 


“Redeemer,” however, isa title of more intimate revelation than either “lord or “Savion” It gives expression not merely to our 
sense that we have received salvation from Him, but also to our appreciation of whatit cost Hin to procure this salvation fer us. ft 
is the name specifically of the Chiat of the exore. Whenever we pronounce it, the crore is placasded before our eyes and ourhearte 
arefilled with loving remembrance not only that Christhas giver us salvation, but that He paid a mighty price forit.st 


‘At the heart of redemption is the concept of ransom, for redemption meant much moze than just deliverance. The following definition 
‘explains exacily the full impact of redemption: 


‘Whenever men by their ov fault o: through some superior power have came under the control of someone else, and have lost 
their freedom to implement their will and decisions, and when their own resources are inadequateto deal with that other power, 
they can zegein their freedom only by theintervention of third party! 


‘The seek term genenlly used for sedemption in classical, Old Testament, and New Testament periods stemmed from the root word jo, 
‘meaning'"to loose.” Inits classical usage, lopton was often used referring tothe freeing of prisoners of wa: andslaves, ifthe payment of aprice 
was involved. In its LIX usage, upton referred to two concepts: family obligation and the paying of a price, Again, muuch like the classical 
‘usage, redemption wasestablished through thepayment of aprice2 

‘nthe New Testament, yo is ured forty-three timer andmeans toloose, untie, cet free, veleace, annul, or abolish. Its key derivative, luptoy, ie 
‘used only twice, yet these identical verses express the exact meaning ofthe ransom concept, Both Matthew 20:28 and Mark 10:45 (NASB) state 
that Christ wes “to givehis lif a ransorn for many.” 

"This giving of Christ Ine centered on the cross as the necessary meds of redeniption. The cross is essential to redemsption ‘br two main 
reasons, First, God demandsthe shedding of blood, as mentioned earlier for forgiveness to ensue. Second, Christ’ death was.a vicarious and 
substitutionary death for the sinof humans, 

‘Throughoutthe Old Testament, God demanded the shedding of blonds the only cleansing agent adequate to cover the sins of israel Blood, 
characteristicof its life-giving qualities, was used in the bulkof the Old Testament secrifiial ceremonies as the only life-syinbel that would 
satisfy God and serve asa payment for sin, God's standard was clear: noblood, noforgiveness. Consequently, the shedding of Christ's bloodon 
the cross was the ultimate and perfect act that met God's blood standard for absclute forgiveness. For the fullprice of sin to be paid, the blood. 


of Chist, which was shed on the cross, was God's absclute and essential vquicement. 

‘The cross was also necessary for xedemption because of Christ's vicarious, substitutionary death, The sacvifice that God demanded for 
zedemption had to possess two qualifications, First, it had to be connected to the bloodline of humankind to atone for human sin. Secondly, 
tha sacrifice had ta be perfect, without blemish, Hence, Jenus Christ was the only parson eligiblata die for humans, Gadi: wrath could nat be 
satisfied unless Christ died in the place of humarikind. 

The results of this death were that man was forgiven. The full penalty of sin was in a sense “transferred” from humankind to Christ as 
He suiTered and died on the cross. Those who professed faith in Christ were eligible to receive the blessings and eternal inheritence that is 
included in salvation. Thus, true forgiveness involvesa cost, which in God's case was the death of His very Son. Once the cross of Christ was 
finished, sin wes finished. God covered the sin of humans with the blood of His Sor.so that neveragain would sin have deminion over man, 


Justification and Suffering, 


Central ta the Chvistological salution to evil and suffering is the application of justifestion and regeneration, Thete two dactrines are 
logically conne:ted in their pplication to faith in Christ, As the late Dr, Henry C, Theissen, professor of systematic theology at Dallas 
‘Theological Sersinary, states: "In regeneration man receives a new life and a new nature; in justification, anew standings justification then. 
applies in  fozenste framework while regeneration exhibits a uanstorming effect on the believer. 

Regarding justification, the followings a superb definition of this doctrine by Dr. HL D. MeDonald, the late vice principal and professor of 
historical theology and philosophy of religion at London Bible College: 


Justitication is that judicial act of God's free mercy wheseby He pronounces guiltless these sinners condemned under the law, 
constitutes them as actually righteous, once and forall in the imputed righteousness of Christ—on the grounds of His atoning 
work, by grace, dough faith alone apart from works—end assures them of fall pardon, acceptance in His sight, adoption as 
sons,andheirs of eternal life, and the present gift ofthe Holy Spirit; and such as are brought into this new relation and standing 
axe by the power ofthis same Spit, enabled to perform good works which God hath before ordained that we should walk therein, 
Yet, such works performed, as well asthe fith out of which they spring, make nocontribution to the souls justification, butthey 
ace to be vogured oe declarative evidences ofa man‘e acceptance inthe sightof God.at 


Justification is thus a declaration by God that the one professing faith in Christ is righteous, In shart, there is nothing ome can do to add to 
the cross. The believer is declared righteous because God tees the blood of Christ rather than sin. Hence, the Greek term for righteousness, 
dikaioss, is clearly understood to mean "justification, vindication, acquittal, to pronounce or treet as righteous" 

Exnst Achilles has aptly summarized the application of evil tojustification and sanctification: 


The problems of evilis solved only by justification and sanctification. The one who has been justified is in the sphere of influence 
of the One who has conquered evil and gives the Spirit. Hence, he does not face the powers of evil without strength (Rema. 13:10; 
or. 13:5;1ECor.13:17)38 


Prom our brief analysis above, we note that humans da not have to wait in fear regarding sin, evil, death, and life everlasting. We canknow 
with confidence that Christ, not man, was sesponsible for secusing « salvation far stronger than any pain or suffering. Nomatter what degree 
of suffering one must endure, the certainty that God declaves the Christian asrighteous is asurecomvort from any afliction. 


Regeneration and Suffering 


‘fany mian or woman is a Christian, he is not just an “overhaul,” but instead represents a ‘new creation."2? Through faith in Chuist, biblical 
‘theism promises a radical trensformation of the innermost depths of human life and perception. This new creation is doctrinally called 
regeneration, 


Regeneration is the complete transformation af an individuals old nature to that of a new nature, Through a supematural act af God, an 
individual is changed from the stateof s hopeless andlostsinnerta that of a redeemed child of Gad. In essence, a regenerated personhas gone 
frorn spivitual death to spiritual if, 

‘The New Testament uses this term, palingenesis, only two times (Matt. 19:28; Titus 5:5). In its purest form, this word means “rebirth or 
segeneration.”" Thus, aradical change in the moral fiber of the inner man brings forth a metamorphosis of new life. Dr.John Wuelsen, the late 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Zurich, Switzerland, writes: 


‘Regeneration implies not merely an auction of certain gifts or graces, a strengthening of certain innte good, qualities, but a 
sadical change, which zevolutionizes our whole being, contradicts and overcomes our old fallen natare, and places our spiritual 
center of gravity wholly outside of our own powersin the realm of God's causation t 


‘The proceeding doctrines do not guarantee that Christians will not face suffering, pain, and disaster, Yet, they do provide a basis that 
seastures the biblical theist ofa source outside of hiniself or herself thet ultimately has conquered any pain he or she may face, The word of 
Christ supplied a present hope and a future guaranteethat pain and suffering are not far from extinction 


eucifixion: Sufering and Death by Physical Muilation 


Although the beauty of Middle Age and Renaissance art is unquestionable, its depiction of the crucifixion of Christ often falls short as 
tp accuracy. A bloody crown of therns, a spear-pierced side, and few cuts hardly depicts the actual mutilation of frst-century Roman 
‘crucifixion infact, Christ’s body was probably beaten beyond recognition. The brutal resultsof Christ’s crucifixion reveal the extreme degree 
that Christ did indeed suffer. There are few parallels of pain and suffering in the ancient and moderu world that compare to the brutality that, 
was witnessed outside of Jerusalem in 33 AD 

‘After a brief investigation of the historical evidence regarding crucifixion, the palnful context of such tortuze becomes relevant to the 
problem of evil and suffering. For example, the late Dr. Martin Hengel, professor of New Testament theology and early Judaism at the 
‘University of Tubingen in Germany, supplies illuminating background regarding ancientcrucifixion: 


For the men of the ancient world, Greeks, Romans, baxbarians and Jews, the cross was not just a matter of indifference, just any 
‘kind of death. Itwas an utterly offensive affair, cbscene' inthe original sense of the word. Crucifixion was a punishment in which 
the caprize and sadism of the executioners were given full rein.a® 


‘The ancient opinion alone is not enough to expose the grim brutality of Christ's crucificion, A more detailed description from 2 medical 
standpoint is needed. For exemple, ¢, Tauman Davis, MD, MS, provides 4 detailed study in Avisona Medicine conceming the physiologicel and. 
anatomicalevidence pertaining to Christ's Pastionand crucifixion, First, Daviedesctibes the initial phase of Christ's suffering: his sweatingof 
blood in the Gerden of Gethsemane. In medical terminology, such a condition iz called hentatideosis, Davis writes: 


‘The pysical passion of the Christ beginsin Gethsemane, Of the many aspects ofthis initial suffering, I shall only discuss the one 
ofphysiologicalinterest; the bloody sweat Itis interesting that the physicianof the group, St. Lake, is the only one tomention this. 


‘Though very rare, the phenomeron of Hematiérosis, or blondy sweat, is well documented, Under great emotional stress, tiny 
capillaries in the sweat glands can breale thus niixing blood with sweat 
‘The second physical aspect of the Passion and crucifixion is the scourging of Jesus. Davis, in detail, describes the severe brutality of jesus’s 
precrucifixion punishment: 


‘Then, astheblows continue they cut deeperints the subcutaneous tissues, producing firstan oozingof Hood from the capillaries 
and veins ofthe skin, and finally spurting artezial bleeding from vessels in the undeviying muscles. The staal balls of lead frst 


produce large, deep brssises which ave brolten openby subsequent blows 
‘Third, the placement ofthe crown of thorns. in addition to subsequent brutality, is described. Davis asserts 


‘They [the Roman centurions] still need « crown to make their travesty complete. Asmall bundle of flexible branches covered with 
Jong thorns (commonly used for firewood) are platted into the shape of a crown and this is pressed into His scalp. 


Fourth, Davis describes the pain and slow suffering of crucifixion: 


‘The crusifizion begins. Hours of this limitless pain, cycles of twisting, joint-rending cramps, intermittent partial asphyxiation, 
ceasing pain az terueis torn from Mie lacerated backas He mavee up end down against the sough timber Then ancther agony 
begine, A deep crushing pain deep in the cheat ax the pericardium elowly fille with gerusn and begins to compress the hearts! 


‘The preceding medical information shows that Jesus faced one of the most brutal forms of human suffering. For God to thus be eccused of 
indifference toward evil and suffering ignores the facts, jesus endured pain and suffering so that humans may conquer thelr greatest enemy: 

death and sin Jesus suffered asan innocent man, net a guilty criminal, He was crucified for who He claimed to be, not what He did. Yet the 
benefits of such innocent suffering had more effect on human nature and history than any other event. The very suffering of Cheist reculted 
in a greater good because of the results of His death: sedempstior, justification, and regeneration for those who place their trust in His finished 
work. 


Conclusion 


Considering the preceding analysis, we have seen that Christ was not immune to the suffering of humankind, The New Testament is 
explicitly clear in making Christ a ley focel peintregarding sufleving. infect, without the suffecing of Christ, thece would be no Christianity, 
ané thus no viable option open fora valid soluticn to evil and suffering, We must observe three applications concerning the problem of evil 
asit relates to Christ's work, 

First, without redemption, the problem of evil would be unsolvable, God, however, has intimately tnvolved Hiraself im history through the 
incarnation of Christ. God must never be indicted for « restraint of His omnipotence considering the miracles of the incarnation and the 
resurrection, The greatest result of suffering —death—was conquered through the resuszection of chuist, 

Second, Gods twofold plas for the elimination of evil and suffering redemption and glorification —must always shape the framework of 
theodicy. The past, present, and futureare no surprise to God's omniscience. The skeptic must not prejudge God's stage of history untilall the 
acts are completed, 

‘Third, Christ's ministry wes often dizected to those who faced vast suffering. His ministry of healing brougiit the elimination of great pain 
and discounfort to multitudes of individuels, cluret cleauly had the power to being healing and vesteration to any affliction. 

Fourth, God is not Gnished with history yet. The span of time present and future atill avaite the second coming of Chiist, where a new 
heavens and anew earth will be established, Ae Catl I. Hensy writes: 


All the created universe awaits eschatological inalities that invelvea new heavens and earth wholly fre from suffering, sinand 
eat, where the sovereign living God will be fully imownas hei, the God who brings to glory and holy joy all those who put their 
‘aithin hima! 

‘The final word must come from the most important passage in the New Testament concerning evil and suffering: 


He shall wipe away every teas from their eyes;and there shall no longer be any death there shall no longer beany mourning, or 
saying, or paint 
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CHAPTER 5 


Logic and the Problem of Evii 


‘nite simplest form the problem is thie: God is omnipotent, God is wholly good; and yet evil exists, Thete stems to be some 
‘contradiction between these three propositions, so that if anytwo of them were true the:hird wouldbefalse, aut atthe same time 
allthree are essential parts of most theological positions; the theologian, it seems, at once must adheve and cannot consistently 
adhere toll three.t 


‘With the application of logical thinking to theism, both cum cue to be compatible bedfellows, Heweves, the question remains: “ts theista 
consistent when the besic rules of logic are applied to one additional guest—the problem of evil In no other vational toolis the problem of 
evil exposed so effectively asin logic and critical thinking From premise to conclusion, the issue becomes clear: Godis very existence seems 
questionable considering the reality of unexplained, random evil, if Godis good andlloving, then why does evil exist? f Ged is all-powerful, 
‘why does He allow evil These are buta few of the crucial questions surrounding evil 

In a brief attersptto vindicate the argument for the consistency of thelam, we wil tate and critique the mast common objections raised 
against theism, Before this, a list of logical texms and fallacies will be defined, Then we will present the moral argument concerning evil. 
‘Second, the argument from gratuitous (random) evil willbe statedand analyzed. in thecriique of both these arguments, an atternpe willbe 
‘adie to consistently ecpose the fallacies inherent in these nontheistic arguments. Ironically, in trying to expose fallacies, the nontheist bas 
hhimself committed serious fallacies, Alchough these arguments appeer valid in logical form, they are unsound in substance; hence, because 
of false premises, they pose no significant threat to the theism in a world where evil exists. Both the details and definitions matter. 


Definition of Logical Terms 


[efoze we stateand criticize the formalargumients against theism, the precise mearing of the logical terms ensployed must be defined. This 
-yrllbe of help for both semantic reasonsand for thase unfamiliar with logical terminology. The following are the termus and their definitions: 


1. Argument: lis of seatences (premises) offered in support of another sentence (she conclusion) 

2. Deduedvely valid argument: An argument such chat if its premises aze true, then its conclusion muust be true. The premises of 
valid deductive argument provide conclusive evidencefor its conclusions 

4. Inductively cozzect argument: An argument whose premises, iftrue, provide good but not necessarily conclusive evidence forits 

conclusion, An inductively comect argument may have true premises and afalse conclusion + 

Sound argument: & deductively valid argument with true premises, All other deductively valid arguments are unsound $ 

_Amnbiguicy: Thefallacy reeulting écom enibiguous use of terms. An ambiguous termie one that hae morethen one meaning. 

‘Regging the question: An argument thar is viciously elzcular? 

Circular reasoning: Fallaciously using an intended conclusion, usually expressed in different words, te suppartthat conclusion 

Cogent argument: An axgument that is valid has warranted premises, and uses all relevant information available cr known to 

thearguer! 

9 Fallacious argument: Anargument that s not cogent, because isinvalid, has unwarranted premises or fails to take accountof 
available relevant information 2 


10.laconsistency: The fallacy of arguing from inconsistent premises or inconsistent conclusions Also committed by an 
Inconsistency between words and actions 


11. Informal fallacy: fallacy of content rather that structure2 
12. Questionable canse-The variety of the fallacy is ahasty conclusion in which we conclude (hastily) thatone thing isthe cause of 
comething elee. 
19. Extensional definition: A definition that lists all the things to which the word or phrase being defined applies.# 
14, Ostensive definition: a definition that indicates the meaning of a word or phrase by polnting out a sampleof the things dencted 
‘bythe termtt 
15 Stipulative definition: A definition that specifies, or stipulates, the meaningoofa word or phrase. 
‘the Moral Argumentagainst Theism 
“With the preceding definitions set forth, we now tum to the classic deductive argument concerning moral evil. It is this argument, first 
asserted by Epicurus, that best summarizes the supposed “contradictions” of theism. Moze currently, thinkers such as]. E. McTaggart. 
Ducasse, David Huume,# Anthony Flewt]. Mackie? John Stuart Mil] 2H. D, Aiken, and HJ MeClostey ##have proposed such arguments, 
The following argument by Pierre Rayle (1647-1 706)represents the classic argumentagainst theise:28 
1 Bviledists. 
2. Anominipotent God eould destroy evil. 
3. Abensvolent God would destroy evil. 
4. Therefore, since evilis not destroyed, then either 
God is omnipotent and, hens, malevolent in come way,or 
God is benevolent aud, hence, impotent in some vey, oF 
© Gedis both malevolentand impotent, or 
4. ThereisneGod ata, 


Geitique ana. 


of the Moral Argument against Theism 


nour forthcoming critique of Bayle’s argument, a point-by-point analysis of the premises and subpremises of his position will best serve 
cur interest. Special atention will he given tothe definitions of enacial word, For, in dealing with the peobler of evil, the entice “ecu ever 
logisal inconsistency reste on aubile and debatable interpretationsof various Chrictian beliefs about the character of God, the meaning ofevil, 
the nature of moral obligation, and anuniber of other matters 

‘Although valid in tts logical form, Beyle's axgument, ke that of many skeptics and nonthelsts, is unsound due to false and ill-cefined 
premises, Validity does not always imply soundness. Sayle's axguntent is thus valid in form, but unsound in content. What appears to be 
logizal contradiction conceming evil and the existence of Gods rally  failuce of Hayle to precisely define and understand his terms Weak 
‘theology, poor semantict, and faulty reesoning postess the grestest threat to Bayie'sthinking. 


1 Evil exists, 


‘The fist premise of Bayle’ argumentleaves little room for exzor or doubt. The resl world shows clear evidence of the realty of evil Just @ 
quick glance at the daily newspaper confizmas that evil (a its moral and gratuitous form) is everywhere. infact, to dery evi (illusionism) is 
itself an illusion. This premise thus must be granted as true because it fits the facts and experienceof life, 


2 An omnipotent God could destoy evil. 


inthis next premise, the importance of precise semantics arises. Two words musthe defined: “omnipotent” and “destroy.” When one states 
that God is “omnipotent,” in basic terms this means thet God is all-powerfull However, this Goes not mean ‘that there are no limits to God's 
power, but at most that there are no nonlogical limite towhat Tecan do. 

God does not play omnipotent games with the universe by erecting equate cixcles, uamarsied bachelors, or cock tao heavy for Im to lift 
Such “puzzles” are illogical absurdities. God's power is ultimate, absolute, and not limited in any manner, except for reascus that His love, 
wisdom, knowledge, justice, and emniscience would restrain for purposes that would resultin a greater good (ie, a nondeterministic world 
in which free willis exercised). Hence, Godis able but not willing. Dr, Addison H. Leitch illustrates this point lucidly: 


‘The question as to how sin entered into the world iz not a quastion of tlie omnipotence az much ar it ig mene of illustrating 
show an all-powerful Godan create asyster in which sin is possible and at the seme time, because of His omipotence, make the 
wrath of man to serve Him, 


‘The power of Gad implies the power of self‘limitation. God suffers no internal ar extemal compulsion. One cannot hold that He 
xerviges all of Hic power all the time and in ewsry place, Gad has power over His power which is always under His wise and 
holy will It may never be said that He i a clave of Mir own omnipotence: men live in « personal not 4 deterministic eyeters, 
and therefore they heve freedom to act as individuals because He has restraint, God's omunipatence is in no sense a pantheistic 
aueibute;omnipotence is not automatiebut willfal2 


{In premise 2, Bayle states that an “omnipotent God could destroy evil" which implies, and is confirmed in premise 4 that He has not 
Aesteoyed evil. Ortnipatence thus seems to irsply an all-powerful God who alonye awscutes His powsr in 2 full-scale capacity. However, 2 
Leitch 20 clearly noted, Gods omnipatenceis « factor, yet it ienot a flood that diowns out free will Because God ie all-powerful, God has the 
power tocontrol His power."All-powerful” thus nieans allcontrel, From the start, thus, it seems Baylehas adopted the fallacy of ambiguity. 

Consequently, che term destray is clouded with ambiguicy and vagueness. just what is meant by destroy? Various opeions may include a 
permanent, present, future, lack of, or a complete destruction of evil Yet no atteraptis included to supply a stipuative and ostensive definition 
of destroy. Amnece definition is insufficient. 

Concerning the word destray,Dr, Norman Geisler writes: 


Does it mean toannihilate? if tmeans tu annihilate, we should revall that it would be impossible to destroy evil that has occurred, 
without also doing away with the moral universe and free choice. “destroy” however, mesnsto defeat, conquer, ormake null and 
void, then it is possible that this ispresently occusring 


Hf this tenn doce mean ‘to defeat” or "to conquesy’ then the assertions af biblical theism ft perfectly into Bayle's cemantical void. 
Redemption, plas thecoming of anew heavents and anew earth, provides future verficetion that Ged willindeed emberkon a piogressiveand 
final plan fo: the destruction of evil © Dz. Geisler further states: 


Bayle'sargumnent has an arbitrary time limit on it ftsays in effect that since God has not defeated evil until nove, He never will 
Anobyious response to this objection is to recognize that God may yet destroy evil in the future 


Again, Baye comnts the fallay of ambiguity 


3. Abenevolent Ged would destroy evil. 


[Bayle ascumes that benevolence implies destruction. If Gad ie goed, then Tle raust never allow evil. Philo, in Hume's Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion, also asserts this points! However, does divine goodness deniand such a condusion?é Hardly, for if chere is a moral 
Justidcation for Gad allowing evll,then He must notbe prematurely indicted, Dr. Nelson Fike, with the agreement of the noted logicien Alvin 
Plantings argue: 


‘Edo not think it follows from the claim that a being is perfectly good that he would prevert suffering ifhe could. 


Consider this ease. A parent forces a child to take « spoonful of bitter medicine. The parent thus brings about an instance af 
discomfort, suffeving. The parent could have refrained fiom administering the medicine; and he kmeu that the child would 
suffer discomfort i he did administer it Yet, when we ae assured that the parent acted in theinteest ofthe child'shealth and 
happiness, the fac that he knowingly caused discomifrt isnot suficiant to remove the parent from the class of perfectly good 
beings. the parent fails to fit into this class, itisnotbecausehe caused this instanceof suffering. 


Given only that the parent knowingly caused an instance of discomfort, we axe tempted to blame hin for his action—thatis, to 
exclude him froma the class of perfeclly good beings. But when the full cizcurstances are knawn, blame becomes inappropriate, 
‘ntthis case there is what Ishall call “morally sufficient reason’ for the parent's action, To say that there is a morally sufficient 
reason for his action is simply to say that there is a cixcumstance or condition which, when known, renders blame (though, of 
course, not responsibility) for the action inappropriate. Asa general statement, abeing who permits (or brings about) an instance 
of suffering mightbe perfectly good providing only that theraie « mavally sufficient reagan for his action. Thus, it dnes nat follow 
from the claim that God ie pesfectly geod that he would prevent suffering if he could, God might ful to prevent suffering, o© 
himnself being about suffering, while cemaining perfectly good. Itissequised only thatthese be « morally suficient resgon for his 
action 


‘To apply Pike's thinking, the ‘morally sufficient reason” restsin God's respect for man's free will. God may allow certain evils for the purpose 
of permitting necessery goods (Le, the exercise af fre willta choose good or evil) In this case, Gods “spoonful of bitter medicine” was adose 
of fee will which allewed man the nondeterrsinistic choice of good orev 

Comimentingon Wesley's position of Gods goodness, the Rev. Jerzy Wall states in The Christian Scholars Review. 


‘A good God is not indifferert to human suffering. He would not permitall themisery in this world unless there were some reason 
‘why he cannot prevent it. God is opposed to sin and its attendant misery. But since he has granted man freedom, he cannot 
eliminate all evil, 


{tis important to stress that this isa logieal pointabouttthe nstuce of freedom. That is, Go'sincbility to dliminateallevilisnota 
‘weakness within himself. tis alogical consequence of his granting man freedom and of men using that freedom to choose evil’? 


if these scholars are correct, divine goodness does not imply an inconsistency. Good does not imply would, Thelsm can still retain its 
consistency ifthe nontheist avoids the fallacy of ambiguity through ostensive and stipuletive defiritions. Again, an apparent logical problem 
lies moze with Bayle’s ambiguity than theism’s “inconsistency.” 


4. Therefore, since evilis not destroyed, then either 


‘cis her, in Bayle’ conclusion that the seeds of his falacesin premises 1,2,and 3 expand into additional fllaces,Notonly does Baye gain 
enmploy the ambiguous term destnoy, but he also begs the question and succumbs to the fllacy of questionable cause. 

Bayle begs the question by choosing premises to which the theist is not cormmitted. The theist is not committed to Bayle’ use of 
“omnipotence” ox “benevolence.” theistic vict committed to hic use ofthe tem dstny.. Nox isthe thet committed to Bayles azzrtion 
thatevilis not destroyed "Furthermore, the thest does assextthat"God is destroyingevi and will one day complete the process Granted, 
this answer stil challenges the theist to answer why God permits evil and what verifiable reasons we have forite future elimination. Such a 
hasty conclusion on Bayles partis presumption. 

Furthermore, Bayle fails to utilize an essential element in theism’ responseto evil: fee will Although we have ealir discussed free will it 
is paramount thatweapplyit again for further claification, As free willis analyzed itthen becomes clear why evil is not destroyed at present, 


First, because God is immultaneously aware of the pas, present, and future, time as a finite dimension does not limit is ability to destioy 
«vil. God knows the volitional choices of future actors, but He does not free & correc action, The erux ofthe matter seems to rest in the 
distinction between Future knowledge and forceful determinism, Dr. Geisler asserts: 


{tis fully porsible that an eternal Gad may simply observe in iis one eternal now what the murderer is freely doing, without 
determining what he does, Free choice does not mean that one will do otherwise, ft only allows that one can do otherwise. God 
‘could knovr what the murderer will de without determining that the murderer must do it? 


Second, why did God not just exeate a world where men had fies choise, yet they always cheose the good? Dr. L. Mackie atates this ieue 
deadly: 


God has mademen such thatin thelr free choicas they sometinies prefer whats good and cometirmes what isevil, why could he 
vot have made men such that they always freely choose the good? 

‘To answer Mackie, one must make a distinction between possible worlds and actual worlds, 4 What is possible and what is actual are 

‘two different categories. The actual is what is real. The possible represents what could be. The actual is reality; the possible is conditioral. 

Anythingis possible, but not everythingis actual. Geisler again notes. 


[Not everything thatis logically possible actuslly happens, My nonexistence is logically possible, butis nat actually the ase, since 
Fdo exists 


Hence, tt is pessibl 
allow such a condition, 

‘And third, causality sheds additional lighton the application of free will toevil Augustine has a supecl definition of fe will as itelatesto 
causality: 


jerldcould exist where volition is always goed, yet the actual world is natso, Because of man’s tree Will, God cid not 


‘What cause of willing can there be which s prior to willing? Either will siteelf the first cause of sin, or the first cause Le, a free 
creature]is without sins 


Dr, Geisler paraphrases Augustine's thinking as he states: 


‘Free choice means self caused actions, Noactionis uncaused, and actions caused by another aredetermined (Le. mot fiee) Hence, 
free astions exe self caused. 


"Thus, for God to creste 2 world where His creatures always choose good, by definition such a world would not be fre; rather, it would be 
‘a determined world because mar‘s continual choice of gacd would be caused or corzected by God. The cause of manis choices cannot zegress 
beyond his own wills thus man's choices are man’s responsiblity, not God's, The “unmaved maver” of human wil is humankind’s wil. 


Dr John Warwick Montgomery asserts the importance of this preceding point: 


Opponents of theism have perennially argued that the natural and moral evils in the universe malte the idea of an emanipotent 
and perfectly good God irrational, But if rubjectivity (and ite correlative, fee will) must be presupposed on the level of human 
action, and if God's character at fully transcendent divine Subject serves to male fuursan volition meaningful, chen the existence 
offreewill initsef providesa legitimate explanation of evil. To create personalities without genuine Freewill would not have been 
to create persons at all: and freewll means the genuine possibility of wrong decision, ie. the creation of evil by Godis creatures 
(whether wide rangingnaturaland moral evi by fallen angels or limited chaos on earth by fallen mankind). As for the argument 
that « good God should have crested only those beings he would foresee as choosing the right—or thet he should certainly 
eliminate the effects of his ereatures' evil decisions, the obvious answer is... that this would be tantamount to notgiving freewll 
atallTo create only those who must” (in any sense) choose good isto create automata; and to whisk avay evileffectsas they are 


produced isto whisk away evil itself,foran act andits consequences are bound togethers# 


4 Godis omnipotentand, hence, malevolent in some way, oz 


‘tn this fisstsubconclusion af Bayle, God is plecedin a framework of sadism. In short, God enjoysinficting evil and suffering upo mankind, 
Rather than 'reducing” or *modifying" His cmnipotence, God becomes 2 merciless, unconcerned monster of sadistic terzor. However, & 
sadistic Ged is nota tenet ofthelsm But why? 

First, could not this sadistic god just be a finite demon or devil? If Godis limited in love, He must also be limited in His moral nature, yet by 
‘what absolute reference poiut would one determine this? One could nat say God was imperfect unless there was a standard beyond God. Thus, 
the ultimate reference point could be the God of biblical theism 

Second, the actions of « sadist God would cancel one enother out in shapticincompatibiliy. Suck a God would construct and destroy the 
‘World 2t simultaneous moments. The world would bea love/hate machine occurring at the seme time 


b. Godis benevolent, hence, impotent in some way, or 


‘This second subconclusion, endorsed by thinkers such 2s William ames, john Stuart Mill, and E.S, Brightman represents prominent view 
of both nontheisis and process theologians: theistic Mnitism. since God is allloving, yet has not eliminated evil, He must possess lunived 
oninipatence, God is willingbut not able 

‘However, this position is questionable for two seasons First, a God who is limited in power seems ts bea creature ther than a crestor 
Only aMfinite” god could ft euch an antioninipotent identity. Ag De. Geitler state 


How can God be finite when every finitebeing must be caused? Wouldn'ta finite God be ne mare thana giant creature in need of 
Creator to explain its existence” 


HfGod is inite, who created Him? Because of contingency, would there not have to exist a causeindependent of God that would explain His 
finitude? Furthermore, why would God “create a world in the frst place if He knew He could not control the evilin it?” 

Second, what are the signs that show good is ovezcorning evil? Moral consistency in history stems brief Short gains are evident, but eshically 
devastating reminders such as warand erime are quick to quiet moral optimism. Consequently, if God is finite, there is no assurance of God 
overcoming evil. Indeed, could suck a finite God stop evil from overcoming good? f finite, He could not stop such chaaticand unpredictable 
dualism, 

‘At best, finisism can encourage social action and present a more “humsn” understanding of God. A finite God is a compromise, rather 
a constructive attempt to reconcile Ged and evil. Theistic finitism cleerly represents “the current fashion of facing the problera of evil by 
surrender of the ettributes of absolutenessin the Delty."» Furthermore, theistic fnitism pontifcates, but never answers the question:“IsGod 
‘inive?” Similar to having your cakeand eatingit, too, dnisism worships thelx god yet limits Him, 


4. There isno God atl. 


Because subconclusion ¢ isa culmination oa and b, further critique of this conclusion s fruitless. This does, hovrever, bring us to Bayle's 
conclusion (Le, that God may not exis). Such a conclusion is merely the result of a series of false premises that also render his conclusion 
false, As Dr. Kahane, professor of logic at the University of Maryland, states: 


Valid arguments that contain only true premises (end thus also have a true conclusior) ate said to be sound arguments, invalid 
arguments and valid a:guments containingat leastone false premise aresaid to be unsound arguments2 


‘Bayles argument is thus valid but unsound due to his false premises, Validity indicates correc logical form, yet it doesnot. in the context of 
Bayle'sargument, lead tohisatheistic conclusion. Only a sound argument would pose ethreatto theism, yet Sayie has filed to supply such an 
argument Bayle'sargument, and others lie it failin logical precision and in the ability toseethe following options: 


For several reasons, most nontheists have not pressed the argument [moral argument] as a definitive disproof (1) Firs, it is 
yossible that Ged is doing something to destzoy evil. (2) Second, it ir possible that there is some greater goodiin permitting evil (3) 
r, it is possible thet what seems to be evil ispart ofa larger picture of good, (2) Fourth, itis possible that it would bein some way 
contradictory to Ged's nature to destroy evil, ané even an omnipotent being cannot do the contradictory 


‘The Gratuitous Argument against Theiom 

‘An analysis ofthe moral argunient ageinst theism is not enough, Consequently, the question of gratuitous evil (innocent suffering) remains 
‘and must be brielly addressed and summarized. The critical question is this: “Why do innocent people (.e,, children) suffer from sickness, 
‘tragic elrcumstances, or natural disasters such as earthquakes, loods, ec, for no apparent reason2” In a simplified form, the argument Is as 
fallow: 


“an al-loving, all-powerful God would not allow innocent suffering. 
‘There is innocent sufferingin the world. 
‘Therefore, thereis not an all-loving, all-powerful God" 
‘fo further analyze this argument, we must turn to a specific discussion of gratuitous evil by Dz. Michéel Peterson, who proposes the 
following syllogism: 
*(@) An omnipotent, omniscient, wholly good God exists” 


Inevaluating this claim, atleast one auxiliary assumption ismade. Mary writers on the problem of gratuitous evil believe that Godis utterly 
fastidious in preventing all evils from being gratuitous. This assumption muy be labeled the principle of meticulousprovidence, and may be 
expressed thus 

(P) ‘Anomnipotent, omniscient, wholly good God would prevent ar eliminate the existence of really gratuitous or pointless evile" 


‘This principle, together with (6), implies that the proposition 
(E-3)*Gratuitous or pointless evil exists,” 
is false; thats, (E-3) is true, But infact (E-3) appears to be true, Ths i the heart ofthe problem. The evidential argument from gratuitous 
evil can be condensed into the fellowing model: 
1. @is true then, i (MP) ie true, (2-3) should be true (theological prensice). 
2. Itis probable that (E-3)is true (factual premise), 
3. Therefore, itis probable that (6) is false (logical conclusion) s* 
Concerning thispreceding argument, theism must provide an adequate solution, or gratuitous evil doesindzed ender theism inconsistent. 
"Tothistask we now briefly turn. 


(Critique of the Gratuitous Argument azainst Theism 


Peterson's impostant thrust is that gratuitous evilis logically Liked to free will. He writes: 


sf the conception of human fie willie taten to involve the possiblity of bringing about really gratuitous evil (epesifically, moral 
vil), then God cannat completely prevent or slirinate gratuitous evil without severely diminishing free will, That would be 
logically impossible st 
Peterson seems to be saying that gratuitous evil is acceptable because of fre will. God vere to remove gratuitous evi, He wouldalse have 
to remave free wil, The key concept Peterson uses is possibility, for if gratuitous evil is possible in relation to free will, such evil does not 
UUnreaten the consistency of theism. Geisler writes; 


‘We must nete that it is possible, in fact very probable, that suffering of some type will oxcur in a world where there are morally 
free agents. People sometimes exercise their freedom in such a way as to bring suffering to themselves or others either directly or 
indirectly 


For God to eliminate gratuitous evil, He would be forced into a deterministic world, Only a free person has the option of choosing either 
ocd orevil. And if there is, by definition, no cause prior to willing (as Augustine noted), then free will cannot be determined. Thus, God.could 
justify gratuitous evilin :espect and protection of human freedom. Subsequently, this lead usto an additional point. 


‘Natural Law and Gratuitous Evil 


‘Asecond consideration of gratuitous evil invalves natural law. The question arises: "Why so many pointless deaths from natural disasters" 
If these disasters include the natural world, why does not Ged consistently intervene with miracles to stop such tragedies? Again, we cite 
Petersen: 


For God to eliminate the possibility of gratuitous natural evils arising from nonhuman causes isto eliminate a natural onder 
altogether. But 2 natural oxderis required for the exercise of free will, as well as for a hostof other things 


Peteston's point is strong: because free will and the natural order opesate on intesconnecting and similar principles, to tamper with one 
‘woald cause chace in the other, Por example, imagine what the world would be like if God intervened in every patential occurrence of 
innocent cuffering. Dullete would turn to rubber, inivee would malt, falling teme would stap in midais, watee would turn to ice just prior to 
an infant falling into an unattended pool, and a series of additional “altercation” of the naturalorder would occur. Inshoet. the natural world 
‘would tum into achaoticmess af divine intervention, which in tum would renéer the regularity of physical laws untrustworthy. IfGod is to 
violate free wil, He must also viclate natural law, Gratuitous evil can exist if the natural order isto remain functional, and if free willis to stay 
just that—free. Hence, meticulous providence (MP)is not 2 substantial refutation of gratuitous evil 
This in Cum leads usto «revision of our first syllogism. Dr. Petersonrevised the syllogismas follows: 


(2G) An omaipatent, oraniscient, wholly gond God eould allow gratuitous o- pointless evi 


1 1f(@)is true, then, assuming that ®G)is true, (E-3) could be true, (revised theological premise) 
2.¢is probable har (E-3) is true, (factuallpremse) 


‘Sununarizing the above argument, Peterson states: 


‘This argument turns on the belief that theism implies that gratuitous evil is at least possible in.a theistic world, Since thereare 
good reasons to think that gratuitous evilis actual, thenit is obviously possible 


‘As Peterson has argued, itis possible that God could allow gratuitous evil With an understanding of free will and the natural order, the 
actualitiesof evil axe econcilable because of the attributes of God in reference to human freedom, The possiblity of gratuitous evilimplies the 
plausibility of gratuitous evil 


Conclusion 

‘After our brief study of the preceding arguments against theiam, one must demand the following from nontheiste attempting to locate 
logical chacteomsings in theism. 

Ficst, any acceptable approsch to a logical examination of evil mst include precise logic More inconsistencies arose from: the nentheistic 
methodology rather than from the theistic srgumentsin question, 

Second, if one isto use logit asa tool for exposing the alleged inconsistencies of theism, the game must be played by conect logical rule, 
Ambiguity, cicular reasoning, questionable cause, and other fallacies are serious problemis in the nontheistic critique of theprablem of evi 


‘Third, when any attribute of God is discussed, it must never be used in seclusion from His other attributes. For example, to say "God is 
love” does not define God. Rather, itis to speak of one aspect of God's character, an aspect which must be considered in selation to His other 
attributes Theres no raom for superticial theology. 

Fourth, the thelst must demiand sounduess rather than Just validity conce:ning arguments against thelsm. The nature of che false 
prenuises that shape the thinking of many nontheists is clear evidence of validity without sourdiness. 

Tifth itis eccential that evi be taken in the context of chaptare | through 4 of our study, Theze chapters arean escential foundation fer the 
logical and theological elements of the present dizcussion 


‘And last, logic alone is by no means the final answer to the problem of evil and suffering. A sound syllogism will not dry the tears of a 
woman mourning the death of her innocent child. At best logic can show us that there are theoretical and conceptual answers to apparent 
contradictions. 

‘We must now shift to both the intellectual and experiential aspects of evil and suffering. Cur final chapter will focus on the greatest 
apologist of the twentieth century: ¢. §, Lewis. in Lewis, we find a personified illustration and summation of the crucial issues in the 
preceding five chapters, Levrienot only thought deeply concerning the ramifications of pein end euflering; he also expesienced irethand the 
griefof abserved pain, tisto this comfort fem Narnia that we nov turn 
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CHAPTER6 


Comfort from Narnia:C. S. 


Lewis and the Problem of Evil 


‘alle to me about the truth of religion and fl listen gladly, Talk to me sbout the duty of religion and listen submissively. But 
don't come talking to me about the consolations of religion orl shall suspect that you don't understand. 


Among the hundzeds of bibliographies suggesting bocks concemingthe problem of suflering, evi, and pain, thereisone author who standss 
pillar of authority-C. § Lewis, Wherever one loss, the name af Lewis and the titles af his two lassie wacks, The Problem of Pain and A Grief 
Observed, carry international respect. In fac, it may be safe to say that any bibliography on suffering and pain without the nanteof Lewis is 
‘without the name of scholarship. 

(Our final chapter brings us to the finest defender ofthe Chistian faith in the twentieth century; C.6, Levis. Our task will nat only include 
hhis works, but also his personal experience as he responded to both the intellectual and emotional facets of pain and suffering. Treatments 
‘of Lewis's writings on pain ae often incomplete because they only include half the story—the intellectual as seen in his book The Problem of 
‘Pain—rather than also including the experiential as seen in his later book, A Grief Observed. synthesis of both these works is essersial 10 
understand the ull impact of Lewis's contribution to the problem of evil, As Dr. Robert Walter Wall, associate professor of biblical studies at 
Seattle Pacific University, writes: 


Some Lewis scholars are quite willing to stazt and to stop with his more thealogical woxé, The Problem of Fain. Here one finds 
reasoned if not easy answers to all the problems inherent in the one. To stop here, however, is to miss the full measure of his 
teaching om the subject. In fact, while Pain is pehaps a masterpiece of Christian thoughtfulness, it simply does nat da well alone 
{& desperately needs the emotive, subjective dimension to the problem Lewis providesin A Grief Observed, The point is this: fone 
is to understand suffering, he/she must understand that suffering cannot simply be dispatched to « world of reasoned stoicism 
Yet when Lewis actually lives within the context of euffering and experiences pain first hand, as Grief describes, he calle into 
question the legitimacy of and then finally extends those very beliefs developed in Pain. Two different contexts, two different 
treatments ofthe problem aze brought into a profound dialectic that provides the resder with a more compsehensive picture of 
what is really at stake in human suffesing? 


Our exaiination will thus cover two separate works thet actas one. First, we will doa detailed survey of The Problem of Pain with special 
emphasis placed on Lewis's strongest and most relevant arguments. Second, we will cover the crucial themes in A Grief Observed as they 
sslateto Lewis's personalresponseto pein and grief. And lest, abrief critique and analysis ofthe nigjor strongholds of Lewis's thinking will ke 
‘ecamined, with final word on application 2s we note the practical lessons bfA Grief Observed. 


Preface and Introduction 


nhis preface and introduction, Lewis setsthe intellectual climatethat shapes the following chapters about his thoughts on pain. From the 
start, Lewis's work isan intellectual rather than experiential reatmient of pain and suffering. He admits that hels stronger in acumen than in 
patience. Lewis writes: 


‘The only purpose of the book isto salve the intellectual problem raised by suffering; for the far higher task of teaching fortitude 
and patience 1 was never fool enough to suppose myself qualified, nor have Lanything to offer my readers except my conviction 
that when pain is to be borne, a little courage helps more than much knowledge, alittle human sympathy more than much 
courage, and the least tincture of the love of God morethan all 


From this admonition, Lewis moves to the origins of Christianity. He states: 


ttmust be understood that Iam not primarily anguing the truth of Christianity but desexibing its origin—a task in my view, 
necessary if we are to put the problem of pain in its right setting # 


Lewisthen goeson to discuss the “three strands or elements”s that aze common to ell zeigions, with the exception that Christianityaddsone 
unique strand These strands consist of (1) the numinous (fear and awe), (2) morality (common concept of the “I ought” of right and wrong), 
and (3) the identification of the preceding two# Asfor the fourth strand thet is faund exclusively in Christianity, Lewisdescribes thehistorical 
event. Concerning this event, Lewis writes: 


‘There was a man born among these Jews who claimed to be, arto be the son of, cr to be “one with,” the Something which is at 
once the awful haunter and the giver of the moual law, The cleim is so chacking—a peradex, aud even ahorios, which we may 
easily be lulled into taking too ightly—that only two viewsof this man are possible Either he wasa raving lunatic ofan unusually 
abominable type, or He was, andis, precisely what He said Theve is no middle way? 


Lewis seems tobe saying thatthe historical event of the Incarnation, where God became a man in Christ, isthe culmination and essence of 
‘thereligious strands of awe and morality. The common strands became a common ran as seen in the deity and humanity of Christ, WhatGod. 
did through the incarnation man could never do through “religion” Christianity is thus in a most unique position to sclvethe problem of evil 
‘because uniike religion, whexe man attempts to arcive at God through his own efforts, God once came to earth in Christ, 

Subsequently, after his explanation ofthe historical incarnation, Lewis applies this incarnational factby asserting one of the inost profound, 
and startling points af is boole that Christianity ereetes the pesblem af evil. Lewis writes: 


tna sense, it [Christianity] crestes, ather than salves, the problem of pais, for pain would beno problem unless, side hy side with 
our daily experienceof this painful world, we had received what we think a good assurance that ultimate reality is righteous and 
loving? 

‘What Lewis is saying is significant, Withoutthe Christian concept ofa loving, all-wise, and el- powerful God, the problem of pain would not 
have arizen, The very ward problem insplies a contradiction between the paln of the world and the concept ofa loving God. Christianity exeates 
‘the problemaf pein because it asserts the realty of eviland the reality of agood Godin the sane univerce. There would beno problem if there 
‘was no Christian doctrine of both evil and a good God. Christianity creates the very problem that couldn fact destroy its credibility, 

However, for Lewis, the paradoxical nacure of Christianity seenis to give evidenice for is very truth rather than its falsivy. Commenting on. 
‘this “ring of truth” that characterizes Christianity, Lewis states: 


‘And when we come to the last step of all, the historical Incarnation, the assurance is strongest of all The story is strangely like 
many myths which have haunted religion froma the fist, and yet it is not like them. (ts nat transparent to the reason; we could 
not have invented it ourselves...It has the master touch—the rough, male taste of reality, not made by us, or, indeed, for us, but 
hitting usin the face2 


{tic with the praceding arguments that Lewis haces the remainder af his analysic of pain, Ve establishes the truth of Christianity before ha 
discusses the “contradictions” of Christienity. Lewis shows that Christianity isnot just one of many options in the religious market—rather, 
heshows that Cheistianityis the only option among “many.” In short, he does his logical homework before he starts thelesson. Our taskisnow 
‘te tumnto his nine lessons ar ceen inthe remaining chapters of The Problem of Pain. 


Divine Omnipotence 


In this chapter, Lewis dicects his thinking toward en analysis of Gac's power that includes a discussion of free wil and possible worlds as 
they selateto omnipotence. He gives «brief yet peesive definition of ommipatence: 


is Onmipoterize means pawer to do all that is inucinsteally possible, not to do the intsinsically irspossible. You may attribute 
‘miracles to Him, butnatnonsensea, 


‘And specifying his seference to “nonsense Lewis states: 


sf you choose to say “God can give a creature free will and at the same time withhold free will from 4s” you have not succeeded 
in saying anything about Gad; mearixiglass combinations of wonde do not euddenly acquise meaning simply because we preficto 
them the two other werds *Godcan"t 


Lewis, based on logic and semantics, is saying that God is capable of anything not contradictory ifit does not all into noniogical categories. 
God dues notereate square cides, dry water, and married bachelors. 
Lewis then correlate free will with amnnipotance: 


‘Wecan, perhaps, conceive of woildin which God corsected che results ofthis abuse of ree willby His creaturesat every moment, 
sothata wooden heam became soft as grass when ic was used asa weapon, and the ar refused to obey me‘ lattenspted to setup 
{nit the sound waves thet carry ies o: insults, But such a world would be void; nay, lf the principle were carzied out to its logical 


Lewis's argument isimportant and applicable. If God syent most of his time altering natusal order to prevent evils, normal and functional 
life would bechaos. Granted, God's omnipotencecan execute the needed miracles and interventions, but notatthe expense of free will Gadis 
able yet not willing because of man’s will ree willand the natural wodldare ina sense contingent upon one another, To jeopardize oneat che 
expence of another would result in the total elimination of hath free will and the natural ardor 

rom free will, Lewis then moves to adiscussion of possible worlds. In short, as the common question asks, is this the “best of al possible 
sworlde>" Could God have crested some other world that elirainates pain and aulfering withoutthe cbuce of fee will? Lewis prodaime: 


Peshaps ts is not the “best of al possible” universes, but the only possible one. Possible worlds can mean only “worlds that God 
‘could have made, but didn" 


One of Lewiss strongest points lies in the distinction between the “best” world and the “only” world. Mathematically, thexe are an infinite 
‘number of possible worlds, vet maraly, there can only existone actual world. According to Lewis, God’s goodness, wisdom, and onunipotence 
eliminates the possiblity of divine “confusion” conceming possible chcices. According to the perfection of God's nature and creation, this 
world is ina sense the best because it is the only actual world, God chose to create the actual world out of an infinite number of possible 
worlds, 


Divine Goodness 


‘At the outset of his chapter on Gad goodness, Lewis discustes the semantic dilemma concerning “goodness. According to Lewis, 
goodness may not mean exactly the camein the finite zesimac it doe: in the divine realm, The confrontation with an absolute moral tandacd, 
(God's goodness), causes onetonate: 

"The great test is that the recognition of the new standards [moral] is accompanied with the sense of shame and guilt: one is 


conscious of having blundered into society that one is ursit for It isin the light of such experiences that we must consider the 
‘goodness af God. Reyond all doubt, His idea of ‘goodnect”difere from ours.* 


Lewis seems tobe saying that cur moral standards are seeds of Goi!’ standard, yet the fruition and actual modification of these seeds come 
‘when we base our morality on God's standard—not ours, Iris 2s if Ged “appeals to our existing moral judgement" When we thus become 
aware of this standard, its supertority ts not hard to accept tts a similar recipe, yet with superior ingredients. 

‘Prom there introductouy statements, Levic begins a moze detailed definition of divine goodnest, By Levies etandard, the common 
understanding of God's loving kindness is often insufficient. For Lewis, God’ love is more then just kindness. in his classic style of lucidity 
and bluntness, Lewis writes 


(we want In fat, not so much a Father in Heaven a a grandfather in heaven—a senile benevolence who, as they say, "Uke to see 
\young peoyleenjaying themselves” and whose plan for heuniverse was simply that it might be truly sid atthe end af exch day, 
*agood time was had byall”st 

Lewis states further: 


Ged ic Love, He ic by definition something more than merelkindnacr, And i¢ appear, from all the secords, that though He har 
often rebuked us and condemned us, He has never regarded us with contempt. He has paid us the intclerable compliment of 
lovingus in the deepest, most tregic, mast inexerable senset 


ten, as Levis so insightfully notes, man pleces God ina preconceived “man upstairs” and “nice guy" steceotype. Man tiles to approach 
God on man‘s terme rather than on Gad terme. Godisthut aften seduced toa sentimental Sata Claus whoinst concemed vith upholding 
ethical absolutes However, the God of biblical Christianity is indeed good and loving, yet this goodness and love is balanced with His 
judgment justice, nd holinass, God's love for manic “agi,” deep, intinsate,and far moreintricctethan merelkindness. The divine ove, asin 
all love, involved risk and 2 cost that is indeed God's compliment and giftto mankind—the Lamb of God sacrificed for man, 

To illustrate Gods love for man, Lewis uses the popular example of a father’s love for his son. He contrasts the authority/ebedience 
distinctives of a father’s love: 


Lovebetween father and con, inthis epmibol, means escentilly authoritative love on the one sids, and obsdientloveon theother.> 
‘ews later applies thls father/son Tove to Christianity and the character of God's love forman. Lewis asserts 


When Christianity says that God loves man, it means that God loves man: not that He has some “disinterested” because ceally 
indifferent, concern for our welfare, but that, in awful and surprising truth, we are the cbjects of His love. You asked fer a loving 
God:youhave one 


For Lew, tthe pesblen of reconciling human cuffering with the existence afa Ged who loves ie only inzaluble go long ce we attach a trivial 
zieaning to the word love21‘The fuel of Narnian love is ignited with a blend of the adjectives that Lewis utilizes in the preceding quotation. 
‘Aloving God and a painful werld can coecistif love is not sees.as niere kindness, The seal problems, according to Lewis, ies with definitions 
ther than Deity. For Lewis, it is ¢ central thesis that “love may cause pain to its object, but only on the supposition that that object needs 
alteration to beconve fully lovable," 

{eis this need for human alteration that Lewis’ neet chapter discusses. 


Prom divine gnodness, Lewis's nent chapter shifts ta hunian wickedness He places wickedness in the cantextof the need for a “diagnosis” 
of thehuman condition, because man no longer sees sinas the coreof his problems, ‘Christanity now hasto preech the diagnosis stselt 
‘very bad nawebefoze it can win ahearing for the cure"# The central theris of thie chapter Lewis states in cetroayect az follow: 


‘have been aiming at an intellectual, not an emotional, effec: Ihave been trying te niake the reader believethat we actualy are, at 
present, creatures whose character must be, in some respects, a horror to Ged, asitis, when we really se’ 


ahorrartnourelves at 


‘Modern man mustthus seehis disease before a cure is possible, 

‘To explain this modern distortion toward sin, Lewis cites two reasons to aid in both anelysis and application. First, modern man equates 
‘Kindness with happiness. Because some humans can attribute kindness to themselves for never deing anything bad,’ and they equate this 
“kindness” with goodness, Lewis writes: 


‘Thus a man easily comes to console hisnself fay all his other vices by a conviction that “his hearts in the right place” and “he 
‘wouldn't husta fly” though in fact he has never made the slightest sacrifice for a fellow creature. We think we are kind when we 
areonly happy 


Secondly, the influx of psychosnalytic presuppositions on the public mind dilutes the impact of the word sin, The seal danger in such 

thinking is that what “they [psycho-analytic proponents] have actually left on most people is that the sense of Shame is a dangerous and 

snischievous thing" Humans ate thus encouraged to openly expose their “inner conflicte’ as 4 means of relieving «false sense of guilt. Yes, 

according to Lewis, “unless Christianity is wholly false, the perception of ourselves which we have inmoments of shame must be the only true 
Furthermore, Lewis stresses that “a recovery of the old sense of sinis essential to Christianityt Lewis states: 


(Christ tales for granted that men are bad. Until we really fel this assuniption of His tobe true, though we ave part ofthe world He 
cameto save, we are not part ofthe audlenceto waom His words are addressed. 


‘Thus, for Lewis, an accurate appraisal of sin is exsential for bath the diagnosis and cure of man's wickedness. For pain to be placedin its 
proper pesspective, human sin mast never be seduced to mese “altered” or “suppressed” feelings, Sin is cin. Thete i little zoom for optinism 
concerning cure of human nature without accepting Christ's view of wickedness. 

‘Toclose this chapter on human wickedness, Lewis seals hiscase against the modern view of su by stating eight reasons in supportofhuntan 
sinfulness. First, moder man loots to the outside rather than the inside for sin, Every person hes a silent and inward wickedness that is 
hidden to the publiceye.# Second, man lightens sin by excusing t through corporate or social guilt. Third, some thisik that duration or time 
will erase sin.21Fourth, man attempts to justify sin through “safety in numbers" mentality Fifth, different ages in history have excelled in 
virtue, yet to God, all ages are caught in wiskednessandin need of redemption Sixth, modern man attempts ta equate virtue withkindnest, 
but true kindness involves all virtues Seventh, Christianity is not just a “mioral teaching,” rather, it demanés personal holiness in reference 
toGods holiness And lastly, God must never be Llaned for any style of evolutionary mentality that says “badness is an unavoidsble legacy 
from oar animal ancestors" 


‘The Fall of Man 
‘After determining the wickedness of man, Lewis turns to the origin of human wickedness: the Fall of man. Lewis defines the Fall as follow: 


According to that doctrine, man is now « hoor to God and to himelf and a crecture ill-edapted to the universe notbecauseGod 
‘made him so but because he has made himself so by the abuse of his free will 
‘The thesis ofthis chapter isthat mau, asa species, spoiled himself, and that good, to us in ourpresent state, must therefore mean primarily 
semedial or enrrective good! 
‘To preserve this good, man often asts, "Why did God not intervene to prevent the Fall of man?" Tothis, Lewis answers 
e-would ao doubt, have been possible for God to remove by miracle the results of the first sin committed by a hunian being: but 


this would not have been much gond unless He was prepared to vempve the results of the secondsin, and of the third, and so on 
forever: 


Lewis's point is crucial to an effective treatment af pain and suffering, The options are clear: ether manis free, or heis determined. A world 


governed by miracle at the moment of every choice would be a playground of ursan puppets. t would mean a miracle willather thana free 
‘Will God would thus have toslter both the natural order and men's will to attain a sinless world. 

rom this preceding point, Lewis discusses mode:n science and its archaeological post hoc proper hoc fallacies +He also touches on pride as 
‘the greatest sinof man tA lengthy, speculative description of the Fallin “unbaptited” terminology is also included Lewis Further describes 
‘the Fall by answering the question: “How could a paradisal man fall Hedeclares: 


‘This act of selt-will on the part ofthe creature, which constitutes an utter falseness to its true cxeaturely position, is the only sin. 
that can he conceived as the fall? 


“According to Lewis, the “set” isthe fuel wich fired the Fall. A choice for or against God constituted the option of a fall, even amid the 
innocence of the garden. From the start, man had the choice of howing before God or man. The apparent “flaw” of cxeation thus produceda 
‘worthwhile yetsisley world, Part ofthis risk xerulted in the next subject of Lewis's worl hurnan pain, 


Human Pain 


Lewis's two chapters on human pain supply the nucleus of his entize analysis of pain, From the onset, Lewis is clear that man rather than, 
God is responsible for nuuch of human suffering. Men, not Gad, make the tools and toys of suffering. He writes: 


stismen,not God, whohave preduced racks, whips, prisons, slavery, guns, bayonets, and bombs; itis by human avarice or human. 
stupidity notby the churlishness ofnatuze, that we have poverty ad overwork 


_After placing some, but notall the blamtefor pain on man, Lewis erticulates a twofeld definition of pein: 


‘The truth is that the word Pain has two senses which must now be distinguished. a. A particular kind of sensation, probably 
conveyedby specialized nerve fbersand.recognizableby the petient as that kind of sensation whether he dislikes it or wot. b. Any. 
experience, whether physical ormental, which the patient dislikes 


“Levies definition of psin iethus dividedintatwa categories. Pirst, the physical symptoms af yain. And second, the discemfact of pain, be it 
physical or mental. Both categories interzelate, especially when physical pains raised to a higher level of severity. 
In addition to Lewis's clinical definition of pain, he also gives a sermonic or didactic definition of suffering: 


Pain insists uyon beingattended to, God whispersto usin our pleasures, spesks in our conscience, but shouts in our pains: itis His 
megaphone to rouse a deaf world 


Here Lewis describes the truthful yet harsh reality of pain as astinulant to wake apsthy. Pain, for Lewis, unveils the rebel will and leaves it 
‘bare before reality. Fain can be a divine tool thet awakens the hardest of hearts Pain isthe divine sound anid human silence 

Afterhis discussion of the didactic aspects of suffering. Lewis touches on the practical ramifications of pain. He proposes three operations. 
of suffering. Fist, etribution can instill good results, For men to make punishment appropriate for only the "guilty" or crimnalsis illogical 
because “by so doing they render all punishment unjust”st Second, God brings suffering to draw us from happiness and prosperity to Himself 
‘Unfortunately, “we find Godan interruption” amié the contmon pleasures of life And third, suffering teaches one obedience to te will of 
God despite aus preferences! Aca personal illustration to at leact two of the preceding three points, Lewis, with compelling eandor, writes: 


‘Thuusthe terzible necestity of tribulationis only too clear. Gad has had me for but forty eight hoursandthen only by dint oftaling, 
everything else away from me. Let Him but sheath that sword for a momentand behave like « puppy whenthe hated bath is over 
— shake myself as dry as I can and race off toreacquice ny consfortabledirtiness ifnotin the nearest manure heap, atleast in the 
nearest flowerbed. 


For Lewis, although pain isa profoundly serious matter and is not to be taken lightly, suffering can and does produce good. It seems thet 
pain is most effective in uprooting the prideful selfofits egocentric throne, Lewis admits that "I have seen great beauty of spirit in some who 


wece great sufferers. Thave seen men, forthe mast part, grow better not worse with advancing yesrs, and Chave sean the last illnes: produce 
tresmuser of fortitude and mesknecs from mort unpromising aubjacte" 

“According to Levris,cuffering seems to immediately clean away the obetacies that blind one ta what is important in life, Pain, and painalone, 
hhas ite special way of setting priesities straight, Suffering can indeed produce gaod. 


Hunan Pain, continued 


‘In chapter 7, Lewis advances six propositions concerning suffecing, Fisst, suffering can have azedemptive effect; 


Butif suffering ie good, oughtit natto be puscued rather than avpided? I answer that cuffesing ienot good in itself Whatie good in 
any painful experience, fr the ruffeser, hie eubnission te the will of God, and, forthe epe:tatore, the compaction aroused and 
theacts of mercy to whichit leads 


‘To illustrate this submission and compassion, Lewis uses a Judas/John comparison, Lewis believes that the crucifixion itself isthe best, as 
well as the worst, ofall historical events, but the zoleof Judes remains simply evil. For you will certainly carry out God's purpose, however you 
act, but itmakesa difference to you whether you serve like judas or like Johns 

One's choice is thus to respond to suffering by rebellion or submission. A servant attitude toward suffering by no means answers all 
questions regarding suffering, but it does set a practical basis from which pain may be bearable. In short, “the redemptive effect of suffering 
lies chiefly nits tendency to reducethe rebel will” 

‘Second, Lewis proposes that an eternal isfocm’ ofthe world will nat end suffering, Measserte: 


‘ftuibulation is anecessazy element in redemption, we must anticipate that it will never cease till God sees that world tobe either 
redeemed or no further redeemable, A Christian cannot, therefore, believe any of those who promise that only somereform in 
oureconomic, plitizal, orhygienic system were made, aheaven on earth would followss 


‘The Chistian must thus guard himelf from thinking thet “externel” progcece will eventually produce redemption, Theself, concept that 
Lewis consistently speaks of, can only be transformed from the inside—not the outside—of man. "Ileaven on eaith” will never occur until 
heaven takestesidencein chehestt of man, “Heavenon earth’ was and willbe Chsist on earth, 

"Third, politics and the Christian concept of self-surrender must not be mixed For Lewis, 
obedience are purely Uieological, and not ia the leasta political dectrine”=? 

Fourth, only God can satisty the deepest longings of the bursan heart. Lewis believes that the security wecrave would teach us to rest our 
heartsin this worldand posean obstacle to our retum to Goda few moments of happy love, a landscape.a symiphony,a merry meeting with 
our friends, «beth, or a football match have no such tendency. Our Father refreches us on the journey with some pleasant inns but will not 
encourage us to mistake them for homes! 

Fifth, the degree of pain is different from the quality of pain, Suffering should nct reflect addition. Lewis states: 


‘There ig no euch thing ac a sum of ruffesing, for ne one euffers it. When we have seached the maxcinwum that a tingle pesson 
‘ean sulfes, we have, no doubt, reached something very horible, but we have reached all the suffering there ever can be in the 


‘And lastly, “ofall evils, ain only is sterilized or disinfected evil” Unlike sin or exvor, pain doet not spread to bystanders. For Lewis, itis 
important that suffering naturally produces in the spectators (unless they axe unusually depraved) ne bad effec, but a good one—pity. Thus, 
that evil which God chiefly uses to produce the “complex good’ is most markedly disinfected, or deprived of that proliferous tendency that is 
the worst characteristic ofevilin general. 

Hence, from redemaption to addition, the preceding remsazks reveal that Lewis saw pain as ebleto produce both good and neutzal effects. Yet, 
there remains one consequence of evil that is vital to Lewis's canon on pain: the doctrine of hell. Itis to this doctrine we now turn 


Holl 


Lewis's entire concept of hell seems to dostly follow a pointed aphorism of George McDonald, which states: The one principle of hells 
am niy own." Lewis argues thatthe reality ofkellis supported by scripture, Chist,and logic. Yet, ithe were able, “thereis uo éoctrine which 
[bel would moze willingly remove fom Christianity than this."« Far Lewis, the doctsine ofhell isnot tolerable—itis moral 

ne ofthe central factors that shapes Lewis's doctrine on hells free will. He bluntly writes: 


‘fa gameis played, it must be possible to loseit, 1would pay any price tobe able tosay truthfully “All willbe saved." But my’ eason 
retorts, “Without theic will, with it?” 


‘With logic and lucidity, Lewis makes a crucial poiut. The choice is either determsinism or free will ©The logical implications of universalism 
(Chat all will eventually be saved) would thus eliminate free will. Determinism and universalism are unacceptable; free will is meral and 
logically consistent, 

From free will Lewis asserts thathell is morally justifiable. He believes so fr five reasons. First, etributivepunishmentis not always wrong. 
For example, an evil man who never feels guilt or remorse, despite his evil deeds, often thinks “that God and man are fools whorn he has 
gat the better of Should auch a man be Focever placed in heavenly bliss? No, says Lewis When the “sonflict between Justice and Mercy" 
tices, justice iz a anoral necescity. Lewis then males one of the most important moral distinctions of thie chapter: che distinction betoveen 
condoning and forgiving Le writes: 

"The demand that God should fergive such aman while he remains what he is, is based on a confusion between condoning ard 
forgiving, To condoneanevilis simply to ignoreit, to teatit a ifit wexe goodat 


Hence, hell isa just and logical destiny for one who ignores both guilt and Forgiveness. 
Second, Lewis touches on the common speculation that death is not final, thus one should seceive a “second chance.” This cbjection is 
answered by arguing that flaality eventually beomes ultimate. Lewis argues 


‘believe that ifa milion chances werelikely to do good, they would be given, But master often knows, when boysand parents do 
not, thatit is really useless to send boy in for acertain examination agains? 


Third, Lewis speaks of the severity of bell, Damnation, utter dasimess, end the image office must not be taken lightly. oven if where aze 
be both aternalagony and pleasure in hel, “that black pleasure would be suchas to send ary soul, not already damned, iying tots prayers in 
nightmare tervor: even ifthere were pains inheaven, all who understand would desive them" 

Fourth itis often objected that “no chantable man could himself be blessed in heaven whilehelmnevr that even one human soul was stil in 
hell, and iso, are we mere mercifal than God?” Yet, Lewis argues thatthe issue here is not time, but instead finality. The condemned soul 
rust face the eternal consequences ofits choices. 

Fifth, somce object thatone lost soul equals the failure of omnipotence. “And so it does" Lewis writes, However, he immediately interjects 
free willin answer tothis objection: 


{willingly believe thet the dazed are, in une sense, successful, ebels to in the end; that the doors of bell are locked on the 
insides 


lm his picturesque yet bold way, Lewis sees the damned as locking the door of hell with their own volitional key. Omnipotence will net 
violate the privacy of free will, ané thus God cannot be held responsible for “sending penple tell” 
Lewis doses his chapter by posing a pointed question toany skeptic concerning the reality of hell. He writes: 


‘nthe long run the answer to all thase who object to the doctrine of hell is itself « question: “Whet are you asking Gad to do?" To 
‘wipe auttheir pastsins and, at all costs togive them a eesh start, smoothing every difficulty and offering every miraculous help? 


[ButHe has doneso, on Celvazy. To forgive them? They will not be forgiven. To leave them alone? Alas, lam afraid that is what He 
does 


cae 

in bis ninth chapter, Lewis touches on an intereating yet epeculetivearpect of suffering? animal pain. At iret, one mightask, Just how dose 
‘animal pain have any bearing on evil and suffering?" If animals bave instinct rather than a soul endowed with free will, why do they suffer? 
Although we have no biblical data on pain’ zelationship to the animal Kingdon, Lewis notes three important points. First, what does an 
‘animal feel when it is experiencing pain? Toanswer this, Lewis makesa distinction between, sentience and consciousness, Sentience represents 
{feeling or sensation, whereas conscioumess would emount to perception or thought. Animals experience sentience, butnot consciousness. 
Humans experience sentience, but they can alao cognitively interpret such sensations with the conscious mind. Lewis writes: 


‘How farup the stale such unconscious sentience may extend, l will not even guess. Ibis certainly dificult tosupposethat the apes, 
theelephant, and higherdomestic animals, have not, in some degyee, a self or soul which connects experiences and gives rise to 
rudimentary individuality. 


Second, Lewis believes the origin of animal euffering may bereleted tothe Fal, Healso apesulates that Satan may have corrupted the enisval 
‘ceation before man arrived onthe scene 

‘Thicd, Lewis discusses the immortality of animals. Again, he speculates that sanctified men niay yass on immortality to theie pets through 
boeing their masters. Lewis zealizes that “the real difficulty about supposing most animals to be immortal is that immortality has almost no 
‘meaning for a creature which is not ‘eonscicus."%4 An animal may feel APNI, but it cannot spell PALM. 


{in the final chapter of his work, Lewis closes with a brief analysis of heaven, He aptly states the application of heaven to the problem of 
sufferingand pain: 
‘A book on suffering which says nothing of heaven, is leaving out almost the whole of one side of the account. Scripture and 


tradition habitually put the joys of heaven into the scale against the sufferings of earth, and no solution of the problem of pain 
‘which does not do secanbe called a Christian one 


For Lewis, heaven balances the scale of pain with the “weight of glory." He does not base this doctrine on optimistic sentiment. Heaven isa 
‘certain reality becauseit is contingent upon the truth of Christianity, Because Christianity is true, heaven is rea, 

Lewis also places grest stress on the truth that manis made for heaven ite “aglove is made forahand."s! The self will never find its rest until 
‘that which it deeply longe for is Fuldlled. Furthermore, the thought that man does ot zeally derire heaven isjustan illusion. Meaven ie made 
for man and man for heaven. The “rebel will” through obedience, humility, and submission to Christ, does have ahome for its deepest desires. 


‘A.Grief Observed: An Experiential Approach to Pain 


Although Lewis' work The Problen ofPainis of monumental importance for understanding pain, his canon is not complete withouta bet 
‘snalysis of his bosk A Grief Observed, nA Grief Observed, the intellectual fortess of Lewis'sthoughtis shattered through the wagic swering 
‘end loss of his wife. infact, che grief he faced neatly brought intellectual and personal abandonment of sis Christianity. He thus composed a 
short diary topreserve his sanity during such a trying time, This diary was later published as A Grief Obierved 

Dr. Wall sunsmacizeswelitheimpact of A Grief Observed: 


Grief is Lewis’ second and less pretentious book on suffering. (tis also the more important, In it the orderly world made of 
‘theology and resson that he constructed in Pain is threatened by the loss of his wife foy Its a grinding grief of the kind that 


immobilizesonein an apparent hopeless and isolated seality. Thexe realy is no futurein such grieving. Thece ieno thought given 
to beneiits or to God's purpose forit all. Everything is in disarvay, and allis consumed by a self-centered pathos. Life is really not 
life at all, because life itself was so wrapped up in what is lost. One cannot act too wisely, if at all, during crises of griet. Heis in 
bondageto his grief withlitele hope for escape. Thebridge to ecovery has to be built by semecne or something else! 


‘This short warkis divided into four sections, which act as progressive phases of Lewis's experience. Fist, Lewis eels the frustrationsor the 
fas, doubt, loneliness andapathy that cecompany grief The memories ofthe past destray the zecurity of common sanee, In eddition, Lewis 
experiences alaziness thatis difficult to overcome. 

From these initial experiences, Lewis expresses the deep, pe:sonil, subjective, andinelancholicemotions he faced during his grief Amid his 
confusion, the question of God arrives on the scene as he writes: 


‘Meanwhile, whexe, is God? Thisis one ofthe most disquieting eymptoms, When you axe happy, so happy that you haven sense of 
needingHim, sohappy that you are tempted to feel His claims upon you as au interruption, ifyousemember yourself and tum to 
‘Him with gratitude and praise, you will be—or so itfels—welcomed with open arms. but go to Him when your needis desperate, 
‘when all other help is vain, and what do you find? A door clemmed in yous face, and asound ofboltinganddouble bolting on the 
insite. afterthat, silence. Youmay as wellturn away. The longe: you wait, the more emphatic thesilence will become. There are 
no lights in the windows. t night be en empty house. Wasit ever inhabited? It seemed co once. And that seeming was as strong 
as this, Whet can this mean? Why is He so present a commander in ous time of prosperity and so very absent a help in time of, 
trouble 


tn the preceding thoughts, God's meguphone of pan brings nothing but meaningless silence for Lewis. Pospevty brings civine presence 
or coi ceems—and grief brings civing silence Lewis felsuttesly alone and locke into doubt and frustration. It was not that he doubted 
God's existence; rather it was “coming to believe such dreadfal things about Him that worried Lewis. fe was thus more concemed about 
divine sadism than personal atheism. Lewis seems to feel that God is an evil genius who has played a cosmic joke on him. Because of his 
initial gret, he is eaughtin doubt and despair 

Inphase two, evaluation and cynisism ates; Lewis realizes how tragedy is a potent tes of faith. Insightful, he writes: 


Younever know how much you really believe anything until its truth or falsehood becomes a matter of life and death toyou. It is 
easy to say you believe a rope to be strong and sound as longas you are merely using itto cord « box. But suppose you had to hang 
by that rapeover a precipice. Wouldn't you then first discover how much you really trusted it? Only a seal risk tests the reality of 
abeliee 


Lewis also found little comfort in the commion aphorisms by which friends would attempt to console him. At one point, he was even, 
‘tempted to demand of God “God forgive God." in addition, the goodness of God was algo found cuapect during Lewis's grief. He writes: 


Sooner or later Lmust face the question in plain language. Whatreason have we, except aur own desperate wishes, to beleve that 
Godis, by any standard wre can conesive, “good”? Doeent allthe prima facie evidence auggeet exactly the opposite? What have we 
to set against it? I wrote lest night It was ayell rather than athought, letme try itover again. Is itrational to believe in abad God? 
“Anyway in « God so bad as allthat? The Cosmic Sadist, the spiteful imbecilene 


Lewis was thus battling between his Christianity and cynicism. is blunt and, at times, aborainable atitudes brought him to depths 
of honesty and personal izony. Because of grief, God's goodness, which was supported in The Problem of Pair, now became suspect and 
questionable, The foundations of Lewiss thinlking were assaulted by the severity of his emotions, doubts, and pessonal experience 

‘The third and:fourth phate grit brings Lewis toa point of reconciliation and understanding. tis anger toward God seamisto subside and 
he begins to fathom why his thoughts and emotions tock cuch a negative and potentially destructive couse. Concerning Cod 
sadist” Lewis writes: 


‘All that stuff about the Cosmic Sadist was not so much the expression of thought as of hatred I was getting from it the only 
pleasure « man in anguish can get; the pleasure of hitting back. It was really just Bllingsgate—mere abuse; “telling God what 1 
‘thought of Him.” And of course, asin all abusive language, “what Ithought” didn’t mean whet I thought true. 


Lewis then compaces griet to plysical pain. Grief him is fax worse than physical pain, He asserts: 


‘whats griet compared with physical pein? Whatever fools may say, the body can suffer twenty times more than the miné. The 
smind hae alvways come power of evasion. At worct, theunbearzble thought only comes bacleand back but the physical pain can be 
absolutely continuous. Thought is never static; pain oftenist 


Lewis's thoughts were the greatest threat to his faith Despite the truth to which his mind was committed, his thoughts would still betray 
hhim in times of grief and sorrow, Ironically, tuth became captive to negative thoughts. The very passage through which truth flows—the 
thought-became “nontruth” His mind thus seemed te resort to “verbal revenge” toward God, Revengebecame the servant of thought rather 
than thought the sezvani of ruth, 

Lewis eventually conchidesthat the goodness of God necessitates human suffering. Godin His goodness brings trials to show usthe quality 
four faith. Concerning these trials, Lewis asserts thatthe tortures occu. (they are unnecessiry, then there is to God ora bad one, there is 
‘a good God, then these tortures are necessary. For no even moderately good Being could possibly inflict or permit them ifthey weren't 

Lewis further writes 


God has not been trying an experiment on my faith orlovein order to find out their quality. He knew italready. it wes who didn't 
{nthe tril He makes us occupy the doch, the witnessbax, and thebench all at cnce. He elways knew that my temple was a house 
of cards. His only way of making merealize the fect was to knack it dovma %¢ 


‘Lewis seems to be saying that he, not Ged was the problem. God was more interested in Lewis's response to grief than the grief itself, What 
at cst seemed to erode is feith actually strengthenedit. Grief became abuilding bloceratherthan a stumbling stone. Cnly the hindsight of 
traveling through such grief could reveal is didactic purpoce 

‘he best way t explain what Levis lenmed tarough his gret may be sunamarized in his lai statenient:“1elGod) isthe great iconoclast” 
Indeed it wns God who sttacked Lewis's entablithed “beliefs” and divine images” He writes: 


My idea of God is not adivine idea, has to be shatteced time after time, He shatters it Himself He isthe grest iconaclast, Could, 
‘we not almost say that this shattering is one of the marks of His presence? The Incarnation is the susreme example; it eaves all 
previous ideas of the Masciah inruins. And most are “offended” by the iconoclasm; and blessed are those who are not 

in the end, Lewis bows before his omnipotent, good, and omniscient creator with an admirable mental humility. Lewis mew his 
epistemological imitations, Andyet, often only gref will teach the griever such lessons, With his faith nearrestoration and his confidencein 

God intact, Lewis writes: 

‘Wheu Tlay these questions before God { get ro answer. Buta rether special cort of “No answer” Itis net the locked door. tis more 
ikea silent, certainly not uncompassionate, gaze. As though He shook His head notin refusal but waiving the question, 

‘can amortal ask questions which God finds unanswerable? Quite easily, should think. All nonsense questionsace unanswerable. 
How many hours ate there in a mila? le yellow square or round? Probably half the questions we ack—halfour great theological and 
‘metaphysical problems—ate like thet. 


‘And now that { come to think of i, there's wo practical problem before me at all. [know the two great commandments, and 1 
better geton with them 


Critique, Analvsis. and Conclusion 


inthe preceding analysis of Lewis's apologetic toward pain and suffering, onenotes that beth The Problem ofPain and A Grief Observed offer 
‘powerful justification of biblical theism. After presenting Lewis's basic pesition, additional comments serveto further Clevify, support, and 
constructively cviticize hispositionon pain, 

Because the important issues Lewis raises are numerous, a brief apprsisal of his strongest and most dominant arguments is needed. Overall, 
Lewit's treatment of pain and suffering is no doubt ane of the mast concise, intelligent, and penetrating presentations written during the 
twentieth century. Concerning the quality and impact of Lewis on modem max and his thiniking, Dz. Robert Houston smith writes: 


Levis must be credited with making one of the mest sophisticated, consistent, and elegant explanations of supernaturalism in. 
the twentieth century. He devised his Christian objectivism briliantly and p:esented ie in the tnos: diverse and delightful array 
of garments imaginable. That philosaphy af religion appears not only in his apologetic writings but in vietally all af his nther 
‘words as well, including his respected studies of English literature, over & span of more than thirty years. His intellect was one of 
the keenest of his day; his capacity for reading, absorbing, and critically evaluating what he read was enormous, and in addition 
dhe was gifted with an extraordinazy ability to thinklogically and rapidly and to write skilfully. All ofthese qualities he put tothe 
fullest ures 


Furthermore, such brilliance and quality that Johnson speaks of's clearly seen in The Problem of Pain, especialy in the first eight chapters of 
‘this work The late Talmage C. johnson, in his 1950 review of Lewis's work on pain, writes: 


Inthe main, one does nat find such grounds [logical] for challonging the frst eight chapters of this bool, The argument for 
faith in the goodness and wisdom of the Creator is consistent and well put. The contention that Ommnipetence cannot do the 
intrinsically intpossible is sound, The nature of divine goodness and of human freedon is adequately treated, nor can there be 
‘muuch disagreement with the notion that pain is rooted bothin the fixed crder of nature, estential for a society ofsouls, and inthe 
abuse of freedom by man the ereatuce, Theuse of pain for creative and redemptive purposes iz made clear. 


“Although the preceding comments conceming Lewis give bath a positive and general evaluation of his work, there is further need for « 
more specific analysis. First, some brief remarks on the central arguments and doctrines Lewis utilizes will shape our critique. Second, we will, 
describe the overall strengths of Lewis's approach. 


Foo Will 


One of Lewis's most convincing azgumentsis his free will defense, Throughout The Preble of Pain, free willis consistently corelated with 
‘many of the major criticisms against Christianity. In Lewis's canon on pain, free will isthe cornerstone of his approach. Free willis a thread 
that unites the whole of Lewis's writing. Commenting on the strength of Lewis’ useof free will, the late head of the departnient of philosophy 
atthe University of London, Dz Joad, writes: 


Granting pain tobe evil, perhaps the greatest of evils, Ihave come to accept the Christian view of pain as not incompatible with, 
the Christian concept of the Creator and of the world that fle kas made. ‘That view 1 take to be briefly as follows: It was of no 
interestto God te create a epesiez consisting of virtuous automata, for the “vistua’ of automata whe ean dono other thatthey da 
is acourtesy ttle only; itis analogous to the “virtue” of the stone that rolls downhill oof the waterthat freezes at 32 degrees. To 
‘what end, itmay be asked, should God create such creatures? That He might be praised by chem? But automaticppraice ica mere 
succession of noises. That He might lave thera? But they aze essentially unlavable; you cannst lave puppets. And so God gave 
‘man free wil thet he might inctecce in viete by hie own efforteand beconte, a2 afreemoral being, a worthy object of God's love 
Freedom entails Freedom to go wrong-man did, in fact, go wrong, misusing God's gift and doing evil, Pain isa by-product of evil 
and so pain came into the world as a resultof nian'smisuse of God's gift of fee wil, 


Sommch Ican understand; so much, indeed, laccept. Its plausible; itis retional; it hangs together 


‘Although oad wasin strong disagreement regaring Lewis's view of animal yain, they were friends despite ther polemical bales. foad, 
in support of Lewis, argues there is no middle ground between free wall or dterminism© One must accept one or the other. Because 
dleterminisn snot logic tre vl s both plausible and nga. Lewss position on fee wil, thus, stands as one ofthe moet potent ot his 
sting 


in: The Recovery of Our Sense of It 


‘With boldness Lewis arguesagainst the grain of modern thinking in one essential doctrine: sin *?For Lewis, sin was not justan ancient myth 
“itis a present vality that resulted froma the Fall. Sin is not a bystander in human pain; ther, pain isa dizect descendant of man’s will and 
heart. Consequently, while at Cambridge, Lewis was responsible for reminding all that “nobody at Cambridge seems to have heard of original 
sin untilquitelately’= 

Although Lewis is bold in his treatment of sin, be seems to lck theological precision in his explanation of total depravity. He thinks the 
phrase "total depravity” is awed because the word total implies that, in such a state, man could not recognize his depravity. In short, 
Lewis thintts such a phrase eliminates human goodness. However, it seems that Lewis misunderstands the full application of this doctrine. 
Commenting on Lewis's interpretation of human depravity, RichardB, Cunningham aotes: 


‘The doctrine, in fact, does not deny that there is some goodness in human nature; itbasically argues thatmar's will isin bondage, 
and every viztue is tainted by pride Ironically, in other places Lewis does reject the heart of the dactrine (without apparently, 
‘knovring it, when he denies that man's will isin bondage and thathe is uneble to tur te God, Paradisal Man, in Lewis’ view, could, 
still tun back to God, though only by painful effort because his natural inclination was selfward, Here is an example of Lewis? 
‘occasional insufficient grasp of the finer points of theslogy.% 


Lewis, thus, occasionally suffered from his lack of background in formal theology. His training in both philosophy and literature were 
valuable tools for his intezpretatien of the ideas and linguistics of scripture, yet at times his theological understanding lacked in detsil. 


Helland Heaven 


Usually the terms hell and heaven axe placed in reverte order. However, for Lewis, placing the chapter on hell before the chapter on heaven 
seems to be no mistake in Tie Problem of Bain, Hell, for Lewis, was the volitional and moral rebellion of the self, which resulted in the 
most serious of consequences. Since the reality of hell in the context of a good and loving God seemed contradictory, Lewis saw the utter 
lmaportance ofa chapter on this topic. 

His point that hell is a moralrather than an “unloving” alternative of free wills crucial. Man is rot “sent” to hell;he chooses hell. The “rebel 
will” that Lewis so often speaks ofis the vehicle to hell—not God. Furthe:nioze, what makes Lewist point so strongis that he appeals to moral 
necessity rather shan just “fice and brimstone’ Mea nuy ormay not fear fireand brinastone, yet all men must funccionin amoral world, 

However, Levis brings hope concerning hell namely, heaven. The reality of pain may force one to patiance to enduce, yet there is « 
certain hope for the “rebel wills” af those who choose to submit rather than cling ta the self, There is an antithesis to hell, yet it takes the 
form of a moral choice instead of some dualistic aption or apposite. Lewis leaves the reader with a balance regarding the moral and etemal 
consequences of choice: ether heaven or hell as embodied in one's freedom to choaseeither. 


‘Animal Pain 


‘When Lewis turns to the beast and pain, he alea turne te epeculation, Recause thir topic finde ne mention in cevipture, Levis is quick to 
admit his speculation. Yet, even amid the speculative categories, Lewis makes a bold attempt to answer some perplexing issues, In addition, 
Lewis's personal care for and mixed concern for the animal world was apparent. The late Kathern Lindskoog writes: 


Sometimes Lewis experienced such pity and indignation over the incessant suffering of animals that every axguntent for the 


existence of a good God sounded hallow. The insect world in paticular (Lewis losthed large spiders) sometimes seems to be hell. 
itself teeming with pein a 


Probebly te most cogent critique of Lewis position on animalsis that of C.E. M.Joad, who was referred to eatlier. 

First, Joad asserts that pain is pain, no matter who or what is experiencing it. “Pain is felt even if there is no continuing ego to feel itandto 
relate it to pastandto future pains. 

Second, Joad has problems with Lewis definition of centionce 2¢ a continuation of rence experience, Animale do indeed vemember pest 
pains; thus we must not take such pains to be mere “sensations.” A presupposition that “no continuing consciousness presupposes no 
memory" is a major fault of Lewis’ thinking. 

‘And third, Joad applies the reverse application of Lewis concept that immortal selfhood may be passed from master to animal. ft seems 
obvious that “if one animal may attain good immortal selfheod in and through a good man, ke may attain bad immortal selfhood in and. 
through a bad mans Hence, immortality in believing men does not imply ite tranaferto the animel kingdom. 

{tthus seems that Lewis's speculation concerning animal pain led to some awkward conclusions. It may have been safer to adhere to that 
‘which scripture directly or indizeetly supports, which in the case of animals is almost nothing. Fortunately, Lewis admits his speculation at 
the onset, thushe by no means was dogmatic on such an assumptive issue. 

Overall, Lewis's The Problem of Pain exemplifies one of the most effective and brief treatinents of this crucial issue. Lewis's work, although 
not without its faults, must command the upmost sespect and admication. With logic, humility, acumen, honesty, balance, and doctrinal 
validity, Lewishas produced a mind-changing book. There are few menin history who have so insightfully and effectively dealt with pain and 
sulfering in ust 154 pages. The skeptic mustnotonly be encouraged to read this work;he or she must be warned that the completion of the 
last page may be the end of his o: her skeoticism, 


Lessons from A Grief Observed 


ur final critique of Lewis ends with his experiential xesponse to pain in A Grief Olserved, From this second and setrospective work an 
suffering, we can make asevias of applications, asLewis himself made follawing the death of hie wife. From tha lessons that follow, one notes 
the essential balance that A Grief Observed brings to Lewis's waitings on pain, 

First, there are no easy answers to grief and pain. Itis unwise to utter “spiritual” and pointed aphorisms to comfort the grieved. There are 
times when “dropping” Bible verses on a grieved ear will cause confusion and more questions rather than comfort. 

Second, when pain or innocent suffering brings grief, expect emotion turmall In varying degrees. Often, grief is normal rather than 
abnormal. However, try not to let your grief overwhelm you. 

‘Third, do not be alarmed from your varied emotional responses to pain or suffering. Do not always trust your immediate mental or 
emotional zesponse to grief. Try to let truth guard emotions rather than emotions decay truth. 

Fourth, do not feer complete and bold honesty with God. Tell Him how you feel and think. Silense with God is merely delaying what He 
alteady knows you are thinking. 

‘ifth, remember the difference between daubt and deniel, Doubtis a esting ofthe truth; denial is «rebellion frems the truth. 

Sixth remember that God is indeed the great Iconoclast. God is often more appalled at surface “religious” sclutions to suffering than we are 
ourselves, 

Seventh, suffering and pain may often be arefinement and purification of our faith, Allow time, patience, hindsight, and prayer to supply 
their gradual answers. 

Fighth, there is both an emotional and an intellectual sesponse to grief Tey to let truth come before experience rather than experience 
before truth. The subjective does play a part, yet the balance of Lewis’sintellect and emotions is lesson for us al. 

‘And last, we must nat try to “tame” ous coucept of God. The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ must not be placed into a neat, categorical box: 
‘that dictates allthe hows and whys of His divine will and purposes, We must never forget that, 


the real problem of observed pain is that in our bereavement we want God domesticated. We want to make sense of our difficult 
szality by making our kind of simplified sense of Him. What is needed is not a partner in grief but one who stands outside of it 
«ll so that in His freedom from all that immobilizes Heis able to free us. Oftenitis in appealing to a notion ofGod, asLewis tried 
unsuccessfully to do, that we fail to hear the “real” Him speak words of comfort to us. Thus, itis not the perceived silence of God 
that is ultiniately the problem, butt i the noice of our own wailing and sailing at him that neede to be cilenced, because in pain 
the silence of man would better do. It is not so much Imowing haw the goodness of God interfaces with the reality of suffering 
that counts. Rather, it is simply knowing that the goodness of God is somehovr present in all this mess, and that He is with us in 
power 
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CONCLUSION 


‘What Must We Conclude? 


Im the preceding sic chapters. we have seen that the problem of evil from a historical, biblical, theological, philosophical, and human 
perspective is complicated and demanding. Humankind, inthe present and in the future, will continue to wrestle with this issue. Yet the 
difficulty and éepthof this problemis byno meansan excuseto "modify" oux concept ofan infinite, personal Godwhois deeply involved with 
‘both the experiential and historicalimplications of suffering. Human suffering constitutesbatha problem anda promise All to0 often the 
‘magnitude ofthe problem takes precedence over the promise. This promise, rooted in the biblical position of theudeo-Chuistian wosldview, 
supplies asulfering Savior, a redeeming Christ, a resurvected Lord, and ereigning King and Princeof Peace that will one day return to usherin 
‘anew heaven end anew eacth 

In chapter 1, wenoted that the demonic notonly involves the abuse of free wil; monic activity is also substantiated by both scripture and 
branchesof medern psychological and medical opinion. And yet, because scriptureis silent zegarding some of thehowsand whysaf the origin 
of evil, we too musth silent." don Inout" ixoften a better ancwer than dagmatie speculation concerning evil. The Rib, although true, dnax 
‘apt reveal the entire mind of God; thus God, in His infinite wisdon, gave us intended silencerather than all the answers to our present life In 
the context of fallen man, some of the answers could be far wiser than all the answers. 

In chapter 2, part 1, we noted that mankind has two options for altering bath envirsnment and personality: either the attenspt to 
“change” humankind from the inside or from the outside, As we concluded, to change humankind fiom the outside is merely treating tne 
socivecoromicsymptomrather than the sinfuland fallen cause. The racts and not the “branches” of humankind produce the greatest growth 
of oxi 

Howeves in chapter 2, part 2, the biblical appraisal of human nature brought us both xeality and hope, Manis fallen yeti of infinite value 
‘because he is endowed with the image of God. For humankindto salve the problem of his orher own evil, humansmustfiestsolvethe problem 
of theie own sinfulness, Redemption through Chriet thu provides human with the possibility ofa new nature and a neur hops. 

‘A consistent theme (which ran through all six chapters) was free will. Free will, s opposed to « robot-determinisn, is the strongest 
apologetic weepon one can deploy for an offensive (rather then defensive) treatment of evil. kf human willis by definition fee, then that will 
{sei caused; thus humane are responsible for their choices andthe consequences of those choice: But f human will ic predetermined befere 
hh or she makes a choice the result is ahhuman "robot" that responds without responsibility, Predestination, a topic that theologians have 
etbsted for centuries, may shed light concerning matters of salvation, but itis oFlimited help to the nonbeliever. The cause of evil may restin 


shumnankind!sindependent choicerather than a deterministic “msld." To end all evil, God would therefore ave to violate fie will or eliminate 
free will entizely 

ne of the greatest illustrations of suffering, Job, showed us the mystery and the lessons of suffering. Its essential to remember that as we 
zead Job, we can understand more of his trials than Job himself did. We have the script after the completed play. Job had only his experience 
‘without the aid of God's written revelation. iJob could only read his “biography” now, one wonders What he would conclude. The chapter on 
Job taught usthe value of hindsight as compared to foresight. 

Inchapter 5, we observed the need fo accurate semantics and logic as oneapproaches theproblem of evil. ronically, the nontheist or atheist 
often commits the same logical fallacies he or she attempts to cefute. Furthermore, some nontheists also attempt to navigate with foggy, 
zather than theologically clea, definitions regarding the attributes of God. There are things God cannot do (e.g. lie), but these limitations 
concer His nature, nat His omnipotence. Uncritical absorption af "weak" theology and critical thinking often leadsto false conclusions 

‘As for chapter 6,one should note that CS. Lewis utilizes the preceding arguments to support biblical Christianity: He asserted the reality of 
Satan, the Fal ofman, the hindsight of[ob, the cure of redemption, thelogical validity of Christianity, and the grief ofhis own experience with. 
pain, Levis supplies the most effective arguments to bolster the stsength of biblical Christianity Infect, Lewis was himselfan stheistforhalf 
of his ife—until the compeling evidence fer the truth of Christianity turned ham tofaith in Christ. Lewis was not immune to the grief and, 
reality of suffering. Theoughbeing woundedin war, facing various and serious illnesses, and theloss of his wifeto cancer, Lewis wasa scholar 
‘who both understood and felt pain. Lewis thus provides a helpful synthesis ofthe needed ingredients to accurately deal with evil, pain, and 
suffering 

Finally, the redemption af Christ as discussed in chapter 4 brings us to the brutal yet wonderous salution to pain and evil. fit were not for 
‘the cross, the problem of evil would indeed be a problem. A cure has arisen froin outside the human situation from One who became a part 
of the human situation God became mian in Christ, suTered, died, ané rose again from the dead so that man may one daynever suffer. Christ 
arose from the dead so that man's greatest enemy (death), may forever bea means and notan end of suffering 

{dor’thave all the answers to suffering. Ido know this: something happened over two thousand years ago,in time and space, witnessed 
byover five hundred people, that changed human history, It changed me. [have experienced the personal, historical, intellectual, and risen, 
Chris. Do I still have Tourette's? Yes, do, and {have it for His glery, not mine 

Jesus sai in John 14:6 (NASB): "Iam the way, and the truth, and thelife; no one comes to the Father butthrough Me.” Because of our choice 
agsinst Him, God, due to moral necessity, will not promise us a life immune from suffering and pain. Theconsequences ofthe Fal, although 
vast, are not such chat God would ignore them hy violating humankind’ fee will. Despite the ceality of suffering, God has indeed promised 
‘the following hope for those who choose Christ: a way to endure suffering, a puth to understand suffering, and everlasting life to forever 
innate sutering. 
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APPENDIX 


‘Acrossin an Ocean Voyage 


‘Thereis a pleasurein the pathless woods, 
‘There is a rapture on alonely shore, 

‘Thereis society whereno one intrudes by the deep sea,and music in ts roar: 
love not man theless, but nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal from all f may be, oz have been before, 
‘To mingle with the universe, and feel 

‘What Ican ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


‘As Iazose from my bed midway through a calm, soft night along the Florida coast, litle did I know that tonight my life was to 
begin an inward metamorphosis, a metamorphosis of heart and soul. Why I woke at such an odd hour, I do not Imow, but this 1 
‘know, like a magnet Iwas drawn to the ocean. I quietly dressed, then embariked on a short walle to the shore just two hundred 
vyards away. The closer came to the call of these waves, che closer I felt to something oz someone, but what or who it was, 1 did 
‘not know. When f veached the sand, I sat down about twenty yards from this massive, dark aquatic mizvor that reflected power 
‘unmatched in nature'srevelation, As gazed and felt the awesome power and hidden beauty ofthe ocean, Twas filled with puzzled 
contentment. Iknew something, someone beyond justa pantheistic expression of nature was present, but who? The depths of my 
heart desized.to speak, yet who would listen? In spite ofthis seensingly nonexistent dialogue that {so desired, Isoftly spoke, Ioried 
outin silent passion; was Uheard? 


‘The preceding encounter with the ocean was but one stop amidst the many voyages my life had taken and would take as! drifted 
in search of truth. 


‘ftwas the summer and the freedom mixed with it afterninth grade that instigated my trip to Florida, Being older than the average 
ninth-grader, Thad proudly received my driver’ licence in January of that year. Thus, a two-week pilgrimage down to Florida was 
quite appropriate for myself and two older high school buddies. So, we loaded up our Ford’67 Galaxy 500 with a strong desite for 
girl watching, partying, and many other desives that might enhance our trip, then we took off. 


‘The following two wets were fun, but in reality, they were empty. 


‘Apart from my midnight encounter with the ocean, I eturned home to Indianapolis just as fulfilled and happy, yet ironically as 
‘empty as when Thad left. This trip was no different from any other prior vayage that my life had sought to find meaning for 
myself, 

‘The most painful voyage of my life was during early grade school, Those years were hard because niy intellectual self image was 
severely marred during this time. tn fact, the memories of first grade are still as vivid as if they happened yesterday. On one 
specific instance during first grade, I can remeniber the damage that my teacher, Mrs. McClain, inflicted upon miy young mind. 
‘Murs, MeClain was in the process of organizing her class, and I made an honest mistake by going to the wrong table. When she 
noticed my mistake, l was quickly intoduced to her litle stuffed monkey. This monkey represented a symbol of failure, for when 
a student blundered in some way, he or she had to wear this monkey's hat around for all to see. The hat was more than just a 
‘comicreminder that you were “dumb”; it was more so alknife wound to my five-year-old self-image. In addition, Mrs. McClain also 


‘wanted her students reading on a third-grade level by the end of first grade. But if you failed to meet this standard, further ridicule 
was endorsed upon you. 


For instance, I recall one incident in which Mes, McClain lined up the whole class in a row, then she preceded to ask each student 
how many books he or she had read. if your quota of books was to he: satisfaction, you were rewarded with a smile and a pat on 
the back And if you had nat ead enough books, she would look at youin disgust and say, “Blaaaa, that's no good!” It was not that 
did not try or lacked the needed ability to learn, but instead Ilacked the needed support and patience of my teacher. Mes. McClain's 
continued attacks on my lack of performance destroyed my desive to learn. 


‘As my grade school years advanced, this painful intellectual self-image problem advanced with me. Second grade, third grade, 
fourth grade, ete., were painful and frustrating years due to such a poor first-grade foundation. In fact, I was so ashamed and 
scared when report cards were issued, I would lie tomy friends about my grades to hide may shame. Society's academiclabel on my 
life was nothing but Cs, Ds, and Fs, Without the passionate concern and care of my mother, I never would have made it through 
school. She sought the needed privatetutors in English and math, and she also made sure Tattended summer school sessions. She 
even instigated one of the most important educational reforms, for which fam overwhelrningly grateful: Iwas to repeat the fisth 
grade. 

‘These painful waves were beginning to settle now. The sea was unsue yet calm, and my painful drifting began to emerge into a 
purposeful course of success, 


With these dificult experiences behind me, plus the added maturity fom my repetition ofthe fifth grade, iny next voyage in 
life traveled ina ship called success, This success was anchored in athletics. had always possessed a natural athletic ability, yet 
it did not surface until my siath-grade preparation for field day. This field day, a one-day event every sping, consisted of slid 
competition in events such asthe triple jump, high amp, shot pu, long distance running, and xelay, Ae Tpeepared for his even, 
niy tu cholees of competition consisted ofthe tripe jump and the shot put. Thus, with committed dedication {practiced and 
prepared my athletic frame for a challenging round of track and fieldevents. When feld day arrived, was confident that a fist 
inthe shot put event would be no problem, andit was not. But in the triple jump, strong, stocky, and confident Jewish boy, who 
was my best friend, would be an easy opponent to rob me of my quest for victory, When the event was finished, had defeated my 
friend Brice by one inch with a jump of thirty feet. Wo blue ribbons and the honor and recognition that came with them were 
nine. 1 was beginning to become sonieone 


“After finishing the sixth grade, I was soon to attend a school through wiich success in my life would continue to spread. The 
name of this school was Westlane Junior High. ft was here that I became one of the most popular and respected students in the 
student body. This popularity and respect emerged because of my continued athletic, musical, and social achievements, I was 
the first-string quarterback on our featball team two years in a row. also became the first seventh-grader to letter in golf and 
later was awarded the most valuable player award in this sport. Furthermore, I had also been talking private drum lessons since 
fifth grade, so hy the time auditions for concert band, stage band, and orchestra came, f easily obtained first or second chair 
in the percussion cection. In addition, I war elected to a nuniber of student representative positions through which I received 
substantial recognition from my peers. The natural by-product of all the above acconiplishments was also an excellent magnet to 
draw the attention of Westlane’s female constituency. 


nescence, Ihad everything that any junior high student would love to call his own, Ihad popularity, talent, good looks, a loving 
family, tons of friends, and respect from all. However, during February of seventh grade, a dark and awesome storm: cloud was 
approaching muy life that would release a difficult yet essential lightning bolt of despair upon my life, Although this storm caused 
little outward change in my social and athletic endeavors, deep inside it transformed my insight into the bluntness of lifes cold 


realities. The striving to fulill the middle-class image of the successful all-American boy vanished with the sudden terror that 
‘was to strike my life, 


‘The day included the average events in the life of a seventh. grades. Itwas Thursday morning, and Croce from bed, dressed, and 
brushed nyy teeth. Ithen proceeded to have my daily morning rendezvous with my father at the breakfast table, 


‘The past few months my father had been rising early to fix my brealfast. My mother had just arrived home from the hospital. 
‘She was still gaining her strength from an operation through which half of her stomach was removed, In fact, at one time her 
‘condition was co severe that death almost conquezed this noble woman. In spite of this, she pulled through and was well on the 
‘way to recovery. 

These consistent, small acts of kindness from my father were showered upon niy life fom early childhood on. He was a kind, 
gentle, and compassionate man that had no inhibitions toweed loving his wife and three Kids. can stil fel the warmth of his, 
hands upon mina when f would ahsorb myself in his secure lap, during which Iwould hear his vaice mest my ear with the words, 
“Cloveyou? 

As finished may breakfast on that Thursday morning, my father showed me one or two of his ald weestling medals for 
‘encouragement. Today Ihad a wrestling meet after school, When I completed my early-morning feast, | gathered my things and 
said goodbye. Yet Idd not know that] would never again sit at the breakfast table with my father—that afternoon my father died 
athome. 


‘is death was such a shock that it clmost seemed like a dreain. However, the dream soon ended when I stood before the open 
coffin ofthe one Thad loved so; one whose body and life was now quiet, stil, cold, and lifeless. The warmnth of hishands were now 
only memories. 


‘Cwill never erase from my mind my father’s funeral service just prior to his burial. As [sat in the front row of that breathtaking 
‘and beautiful Episcopal church that [had attended for most of my young life, Irecall his silver coffin draped in purple buntings. 1 
stared atis coffin, houghts were racing through my mind ata deep and emotional speed. Nea: the endof the service, his casket 
‘vas slowly wheeling down the long isle of the sanctuary. 


_Asmy father passediny pew, Lz0se and followed in what seemed tobe the most dimcult walking voyage of my life, With his casket 
rolling before me, and at least five hundred people gazing at this quiet procession of father and son, a flood of tears, emotion, and 
sorrow overcame me as Iwalked. ft was the last wall: my father and I would take together. 


‘My heart was now soft, and my life was ready for its most crucial voyage. 


‘The church | attended struck me as a distant bullding in which people would gather to become an ecclesiastical country club of 
“"good” people. My presupposition was that it was someplace you had to go. Ie struck meas an arena of forced obligation that made 
you feel better if you attended and guilty if you did not. If fac, Thated to go tochurch. Church was boring. Church was useless. 1 
‘even remember one Sunday morning when Icried, pleaded, and begged with my parents in afutile attempt to avoid this Sunday 
prison thatpinned me to a pew, sung me to sleep, and prayed me to boredom. My pleading did little good, for I still ad togo. 


‘Cater, fwas enrolled in confirmation class, memorized a few creeds listened to a few ecclesiastical facts, and then was blessed 
by some famous bishop during my confirmation service, To me, it all seemed to be just acts of empty ritualism through which 1 
‘could feel guilt free. Where was the meaning behind all this ritual and form? The external image of the church left me enspty and 
puzzled, while my internal heart was desperately seeking someone or something. Hence, my problem was not with areal God, for 1 
believed He existed, but instead my problem lay in the unreal externals ofthe church. [wanted moxe than just ritual and tradition 
—twanteda person, As a result, (adopted my own simple and commen philosophy of ticket to heaven that went as follows: If1 


do moze good things than bad, I will go to heaven, 
Yetlittle did I know that this philosophy was just as empty and false as the external rtualism that Iso detested. 


Although my quick readjustment to a normal life after my father's death, compounded with my “be good” philosophy, seemed 
to satisfy for a short while, I soon began to thirst more for the depths of a meaningful existence. In eighth and ninth grade, 
experimentation with pet, aleohol, partying, ete, soon led me to see that this all-American boy owned internal evil desizes that 
left me very uncomfortable, Even though I vras basically a nice guy, I still saw drives and actions in myself that painted my 
conscience with guilt and shame, I elt incomplete even though I had all wanted. had everything, yet nothing. I was drowning. 
ina sea of existential “goodness.” 


Consequently, this preceding thirst for deeper meaning led me to an intellectual pursuit for truth. How izonicit was that the area, 
of my life that haunted me so during first grade would now be the tool to lead me toward truth. Thus, in ninth grade I began to 
road andvead.I did not read just anythingbut instead plunged my mind ints books such as Lord of the Flies, The Exorcist, When to 
Say Helle, and I'm OK You've OK. Despite the input from these novels and sel-iimprovernent books, {soon found out thet I was not 
okay! {n addition, Thad always respected the Bible, atleast what little Tknewofit, so lembarked on a reading of this book. Like any 
other book, Istarted at the beginning, but] could not see how creation, Adam and Eve, and Noah applied to my situation. Thus, 1 
stopped reading the Bible, not forlack of intecest, but for lack of understanding. 


However, one of my best friends was given a copy of the Living Bible by his grandmother. During the many times that thumbed 
through this Bible, I found some chapters that spoke a language may empty heart could hear. These chapters were the Sermon on. 
the Mount. I could not evade the truth, wisdom, and wanth of this man called Jesus. Indeed, this man Jesus seemed to speak. 
‘truth, whereas everyone and everything else was just words. But how was this passage and Jesus lifeto affect me? Iwas dyingto 
understand, How Ilonged for someone to explain, 


In retrospect, it was the preceding voyages from childhood to age sixteen that led me to may midnight encounter on the Florida 
coast. Yet after returning from Florida to begin my sophomore year of high school, my endless voyages would soon end. This 
someone behind the ocean was preparing to answer mny cry. Our never-ending dialogue was soon ta begin. 


‘twas Friday night, and my best friend Cheis Miller and I were at aparty. Chris told me of a meeting that was starting later that 
night, and he persistently mentioned that we should attend, After a few more atterapts at persuading me, we climbed in the car 
and drove to the Nora Teen Barn. However, completely foreign to may knowledge, Chris had himself discovered one week earlier 
‘who this someone behind the acem was 


‘This building, the Nora Teen Barn, was actually an old barn that had been renovated to accommodate youth meetings, When. 
‘we arrived, there was a large group of about two hundred high school students gathered. Chris and [ sat down on the floor in 
expectation for the meeting to start. 


‘The meeting began with everybody singing songs about Jesus, yet I began to notice something different about the message of 
these songs. After two or three songs, a man cante to the front and began to explain the uniqueness of the Bible, buthe did not stop 
there, Instead, he went beyond just the uniqueneseand thestory ofthe Bible, for the main character of thie book was Jesus Christ 

‘As he spake and clearly explained this thing called the gospel, ay heart andmind were gluedto every word, 


At the end of his message, Tlaiew my final yet beginning veyage wes before me, That comeone Thad co sincerely cried or on that 
Florida beach had a name, an identity. He was Jehovah, God, the Lord Jesus Christ. Mence, at that moment on October 12, 1974, 
around 8:30 p.m, while érowningin a meaningless ocean of endless searching, Ipushed aside the sinking debris of my self-image, 


say success, my pride, and my "goodness" and desperately clung to the only truth that wouldend my voyage a blood-stained cross Calm er convulsed, in breeze,or gale,or storm, 
floating in the sea of eternity. {cing the pole, or in the torrid clime Dark-heaving: 
‘boundless, endless, and sublime, The image of Eternity, 
the throne. 


‘Stuart Atkins 


‘Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form Glasses 


itselfin tempests; in all time, George Gordon Byron 


6/7191 
Dear Steve, 


Over the past yearanda helf, lam confident you, as anyone would, have struggled with the balance between zeality and optimism. Perhaps 
youhave fought numerous emotions such as fet, joy, resentment, guilt, bitterness, despair, and just the perplexity of the unknown I know. 
that if I were fared with the cuent battle you are waging, life at times would seem like a never-ending staircase that rises with ecch step 
‘The things that we to often take for granted in life have become your treasures, because oddly enough, suffering uncavers the true meaning 
bf things we never thought or ook the time to see as meaningful, 

‘Whether you encounter «full and coraplete recovery or face the realities of life afterlife, (wish with the utmost of reapect and sincerity 
to return a favor your way. Pethaps you will reremiber my call fo you two years ago asking for advice concerning programming languages. 
asked out of all the languages aveilable, which do you feel would combine both simplicity, adaptability, and power combined into one 
language, Your recommendation was Turbo Pas:al. took your advice, and when tine allows, [am gradually learning Pascal, 

‘Yee, Pascal has a deeper meaning in my life because of the mian this language is named after, Blaise Pascal. Pascal, as you know, was the 
father of binary mathematics. And, with binary mathematics being the theoretical coze of computer science itself Pascal may logically be 
considered the father of computers and Mr, Data). Simply stated, binary miath basesits axioms on one essential theorem table: ou or off, (0 or 
1), cr inlinguistie terme: yes or no, true orfulee.A mathematical truth tabledetermines the logical sepea processor must take to execute ite 
calculations 

‘What Pascal devised on the mathematical blackbousd he also applied to practical matte:s of everyday life—namely, the issue of binary truth 
as applied to theexistence of God. Thushe wrote “Pascal's Wage,” which he used to intellectually challenge the society and culture of his day. 
This same wager applies to my life and yours. Pleasenote the enclased copy {made for you of Pascal's Wager. 

Inshost, whatBlaise is saying is that if Christianity is true, then we have everything to gain and nething te lose by corumitting our lives to 
Christ. Even if Christianity s false, tien one has gained at least one of the greatest moral teschings the world hes krowa. Buc if Christianity 
is tre, and we fail to embrace it, then we have lost everything and gained nothing. This ic co because of all the worlds “seligious" leaders 
throughouthistory, only Crist macie the clim thathe was God and was the only way toheaven. Christ clainied to bethebinary ON and only 
on. 

‘Steve, with all due respect and without trying to sound “sermonic,"on October 12, 1974, committed my life to Christ, andithasneverbeen 
the same since, [was raised in the “church” and new the story, but never met the niain character personally until made a volitional chaice 
of asking Christto live in me rather than me trying to live for mysel£ I used to think that Christisnity was ust one ofthe many options inthe 
marketplace of weligions Ieasoried that since all religions ultimately believe in the sanie God, then a choice of a particular werld religion or 
the creation of my own tpesvonel religion’ would euffice I thought could create my own, subjective conmaitment and perception of Gedand 
‘hus rule my own personal universe 

However, my commitment to Christ is based more on objective evidence than subjective feelings. In short, the compelling and 
overwhelming evidence for the relicblity of the Bible as seen in the mathematical probabilities of prophecy and Chist's miracles, claims to 
deity, and His resurrection as ayet unrefuted fact of history, not to mention other cogent reasons for the validity of Christianity, drew mie to 
embrace its truth, Pizza, beer, and “religion” can give anyonea feeling. Christ gave me both intellectual reasons and subjective reality 


‘To become a Christian, one does not have to go to church, Christianity is not a series of hollow “dos and don'ts,” but instead a personal 
zelationship with God through Christ. infact, Christianity is nota eligion; t's relationship 

‘When [committed my life to Christ, [did not see lightning, hear thunder, or hea: birds and sweet music [said a simple prayer and esked 
Ccheist to comeinto my life, acknowledged that He was who Heclaimed to be (100 percent Gad and 100 percentman) who cameto rescue me 
from my “bent! nature (ae C.§.Lewis coined itin The Space Trilogy) by dying on the eress for my sine. then sterted to sead the book of John. 
inthe New Testament. 

Steve, [don’t have all the answersfor why youhave cancer or why God allowed your illness. If you still have the copy of my thesis Igave you, 
lock atthe last chapter that speaks of Lewie's experience with his wife dying of cancer. Lewis himself fought the same battle you arefighting. 
Helost thebatile with cancer, but he won the battle with life In fact, Christ said, “1am the Resurrection and the Life. He wito believes in me 
‘willlive, even though he diss” [ohn 11:25 NAS). 

willrespect your decision ifyou choose nec to commenton thisletter, yet em looking forward to discussing the contents ifyou so wish. 
tr gucescince we never directly discusced this topic, wanted you te know what I would cay to a person of yout intellectual caliber facing the 
reality of your situation. Pleaseunderstand, my intent is not to “preach zeligious doom and gloom.” Forgive me if Tcome across that way. just 
‘wish for you tohave a treasure that will never cease. A treasure that will affect yourlife now and in the future, whatever thet may entail 

The last page of Lewir's book Mere Christianity ends with one of the most powerful two paragraphs I have ever read. Itis with these words 
wish to close, 


Until you have given up yourself to Him you wil net havea real self. But theremustbe areal giving upof the self. You must throw 
itaway “blindly” so to speak. Christ will indeed give you a eal pesonulity: but you must not go toHim for the sake of that. 


‘As lng es your ovm personality is what you are bothering about you are not going to Him a all. The very fist stepis to try to 
fonget about the cefaltogether, Your real new self(whichis Christ’ and also yours, and yoursjust because fis His will net come 
as long as you are loking fort will eome when you ae ooking for Him. Does that sound strange The same principle holds, 
you now, for mare everyday mater. Even i sviallife,you will never male a good impresionon ther people und thinking 
about what sort of inpresion you are making, Even in literature and at, no-muan Who bothers about originalry will ever be 

chow often it has ben tld before) you wil nine 
times out of tn, came original without ever having nciced {The principle runs thoughall fe fom top ta bottom. Give sp 
yourself, and you will find your real self. Lose your life and you will save it. Submit to death, death of yourambitions and favorite 
wishes every day and death of your whole body inthe end: cubmit with every fberof your being ard you will in eternal fe 
xeep back nothing, Nothing thatyou have not given awa will ever be reall yous. Nothing in you that has not die will ever be 
‘sel from the dead Loo for youreel and yu wil nd inthe long ren only hase, loneliness, despa rage,cuin and decay But 
Jbok for christ and you will nd im, nd with Him everyting else thrown ins 


original: whereas if you siniply try to tell the truth (without caring two pet 


Sincerely your friend, 


stu 


1. Sinzeallthe worlds religions have conflicting viewe on identical and eseencial doctrines oriaues, all of them eannotbe right. Applying this same approach r2 
religicn, CS. Levie atest thexeis only oneright answertoa ath problem. énd thus, esc in abinary fashion, concluded thst since any Christ among 
al theworid grat religious lenders claimed ta be the only way toGad John 14:6|NASH] “Lame way, the truth, and the life, no one comes to theFathar but 
‘hrough ms”), than a wager must hemads cancerning the mith ox flety ofthe histori: Christian worldview Along thie ctma vein, Lowic write: am trying 
hereto prevent anyone saying te ell fclch thing thst pple céten tay about Him lara ready to accept esue asa grestmoral teacher, but dan'accept His 
éaim a beGod, Thats the onething we mustnat ry. Aman whowasmerdy a man and suid the srt of thing Jesus said would nc be «great meral teacher 
‘He would etherbe aunatic—en a level with thesan who says heis& poached egg else he would be the Dei of Hell You must mate your choice. ther 
‘hirman wns, andi che Son fGodL:or ele a madman arsomething worse. Yoxtcon shar Him wpfor fool you can spit artim andl Him asa damon; er yo 
can fil at His feet and call Him Lord and God Sut let usnot come with any patronizing nonsense about His being a great human teacher Hehas mt left thst 
‘open tous. He did not intend ro" 

4. Christlanity nota region Qn the formal sense). Webster defines religion as mans attrapto get 9 God, 1a Chiistlanlty, God eamete man. Fniteman could 
‘ot communicate with an infrite God through his own efforts. The infnite would have roierce the finite which wes specifically dane through the Bible and 
the person of Chri: Furthermore, Chris's greates: condemnations were aguins the religous establishment of His day. Christianity is nota religion, but 


relasionehip wich the living God through Christ. 

4. There are chree hundred plus prophesies or predictions regarding the life of Christin the OT tha: ae fulfilled in che New Testament. This consists of at 
‘2 minimam, an eight-hundved-year span between the Old Testament predicuons and New Testament fulillments The probability of just aght of these 
prophaciag being falfled is 1 sn 100,000,000,000,000,000 ae verifind by the American Sclantfic Afllation. The chance of forcy-eight of theca peop 
‘being fulfilled 1 in 10(¢o the 47*power).Purthermare atleast seventeen ofall hese prophecies wee beyond the deliberate cortralf Jesu, thus the mens 
of falling them Himself were impossible (Le, place andtime af birth, manner of birth [Wieah 5:2; Daniel 9:25; Genesis 49:10; ssiah 7:14], His betrayal, 
‘manner af deach [salm 22:18], peoples reactions to is death (mocking, spitang, caring, and He piercing and pura), Hence, zhereis compeling evidence 


for pracarnitivekrowimige behind thesibiethatis besondshe bilityof umanwriters. This fect lone, in addirion tote elisbilty andaccuracy.sets the Ble 
part from any other religious book in existence 

4 The resurrection of Christ is one ofthe most well dacumented and authenticated facts of history. Numerous scholars have atteraptedtovefutethererurrection 
with no success. The extrabibiies! and bitiical evidence isso suong that it would stand in a modern-day court of aw. Such brute fact evidence fr che 
zesurrection is compelling evidence that Crist was indeed Godin human iesh 

‘S.Lewis,C.8, Mer Christianity (tew York: Macmillan, 1960). 


